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FORMULA FOR HIGH TV RATINGS.................... p. 


General Electric Co. thinks it has solved the problem of 
how to get the public to think well of it. At the same time, 
it has also found how to win top television ratings for both 


program and commercial—quite a feat, even for GE. 


BIG RETAILER EVALUATES MANUFACTURER AIDS......... p. 
With this issue, Tide begins a series to gauge the effective- 
ness of promotional material which retailers receive from 

Here’s what a typical depart- 

ment store thinks of the material it gets. 


manufacturers and media. 


TIME FOR A NEW LOOK AT CO-OP, PART Il............ p. 
The second in Tide’s series on current cooperative adver- 
tising practices, explores the attitudes of manufacturers who 
use co-op advertising. 
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Hyatt Bearing Division has an unusual media formula, 


market. 


TWO WAYS TO ADVERTISE CIGARETS................. p. 
It’s difficult today to distinguish one cigaret ad from another, 
because they all look so much alike. How long will this 

trend continue—and which manufacturer will break away 


from the pattern first? 


WHY SCHAEFER’S $500,000 PR BUDGET PAYS OFF........ p. 
By catering to special interest and ethnic groups, F. & M. 
Schaefer Brewing Co. has developed a highly successful PR 
program which is apparently reflected in increased distribu- 
tion and sales. 


KLEENEX: NEWEST COMPETITOR FOR PAPER NAPKIN SALES. p. 


Five giants are now competing for paper napkin sales. 
Here’s how a new entry—Kleenex—hopes to develop brand 
consciousness and capture this consumer market. 


ALE AG BSE HCIC CONE EM cecil ne lows ys etereF vias who wae oie p. 
One local TV station has 986 old movies, only a few of which 
have been aired so far. Here’s why advertisers are beginning 
to look at old movies in a new light. 
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What's behind 
the 1957 
auto show: 


New products 
coming up: 


Kraft buys 
into Thursday 
afternoon TV: 


} 
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The National Automobile Show now on at New York City’s Coliseum, first of its 
kind in 16 years, is more than a display of 1957 model cars. It’s partly an effort by 
the Big Three to help the industry’s two independents—American Motors and 
Studebaker-Packard. f 


Neither of the independents can afford the type of show which GM, Ford and 
Chrysler puts on to show off their new models. Working through the Automobile 


Manufacturers’ Assn., the Big Three got together to help solve the problem. 


First, Chrysler Corp., which had originally reserved the Coliseum this week for a 
show of its own, gave it up to AMA for the all-industry show. Then GM agreed 
to discontinue its Motorama, for this year’s models at least. And Ford has shelved 
plans for an elaborate $15,000,000 traveling show which, while under consideration 
had never been decided upon one way or the other. 


> 


This way, through a combined show, they all get to display their 1957 cars, and the 
independents can take part at a relatively low cost. 


Swift & Co. is test marketing (in Providence and Pawtucket, R.I.) a pasteurized 
process cheese which squeezes out of an 8 oz. plastic tube like toothpaste. The mild 
cheese sells for around 39¢; the sharp 43¢ and the blue 49¢. Advertising (via 
McCann-Erickson) includes newspapers and spot TV. 


Campbell Soup Co. is testing a large can (19 oz.) of condensed tomato soup in 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan supermarkets. Cans sell two for 43¢ to two for 45¢. 
Advertising (via BBDO) is concentrated in newspaper food ads. 


Sametime, Campbell is testing its new Swanson frozen oyster pies in Toledo 
(Ohio) and New Orleans. The 8 oz. pies, filled with cream stew and oysters, are 
packaged in a blue & white box, sell for 27¢ to 29¢. Advertising (via Tatham-Laird) 
also will be concentrated in newspapers. 


Hazel Bishop has a new lipstick said to “heal as it beautifies.” It reportedly 
contains a secret healing agent (sold previously only in ethical products) which 
“softens, soothes, & heals dry, chapped or irritated lips.” A $6,000,000 budget (via 
Raymond Spector) will include spot TV saturation in 200 markets and two 
CBS-TV network shows: On Your Own (a quiz) and Beat the Clock. 


Kraft Foods Co. is trying a new advertising approach to woo the housewife when 
she’s making out her shopping list. 


Kraft is buying $2,000,000 worth of Thursday participation in four NBC-TV 
network shows (Comedy Time, Matinee Theater, Modern Romances and Tic Tac 
Dough). Its commercials will begin at noon and run, with some breaks, to the 
dinner hour. 
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Kroger tries 
a soft-sell 
approach: 


Why Grey’s 
billing is 
booming: 


Cunningham & 
Walsh turns 
to expansion: 


Kraft decided on Thursday after its research indicated it is replacing Friday i 
biggest food shopping day of the week. Another reason: More shopping centers 
and food chains are opening Thursday nights to coincide with department store 
late hours. | 


Kroger Co. (Cincinnati), third largest food chain, is experimenting with a new 
soft-sell advertising campaign in its St. Louis stores. 


The new campaign is built around two ad themes: “pride and people” and 
“personal word guarantee.” Kroger will spend some $750,000 in St. Louis (via 
Campbell-Mithun), may extend it to Kroger’s whole ad program which runs abc 
$10,000,000 annually. 


The “pride and people” approach will feature photos of Kroger store managers, 
checkers, meat department and other personnel in regular weekly newspaper 

ads. Idea of the campaign: to make housewives feel Kroger is made up of friend 
people, not just check-out counters, shopping carts and rows of shelves. | 


| 
Since about the middle of this year, Grey Advertising’s billings have increased ’ 
about $13,500,000—to a total estimated at $40,000,000. 
Among the new accounts which contributed to this total are Calvert, estimated _ 
at $3,500,000; P&G's Lilt, about $3,000,000: and Hoffman Beverages, GE’s photo 4 
flash bulbs and Youngstown Kitchens—each billing about $1,000,000. 


7. a oe ee 


Grey’s explanation behind this growth is it sets its sights on new business well in 
advance, “tools up” with the creative talent to handle it, and then makes claboal 
and expensive new business presentations. ; 


In fact, it was just such an impressive presentation that got Grey the $4,500,000 F 
Greyhound account (effective March 1). After seeing Grey’s presentation, Ogilv 
Benson & Mather president David Ogilvy admitted that he saw no sense in m 
his own agency’s presentation, instead recommended that Greyhound choose 


The consolidation of Cunningham & Walsh with Brisacher, Wheeler (San 
Francisco), The Mayers Co. (Los Angeles) and Cunningham & Walsh “sm 


into one national agency under the Cunningham & Walsh name, means more 
formation of another agency network. It shows that the agency—which has 
gone through a crucial year—has fixed on an expansion policy as the best way t 
hold its place in the increasingly competitive agency field. 


With the affiliation of these agencies January 1, Cunningham & Walsh increases 
clients to approximately 95 and 1957 billings to about $54,000,000. a 
$54,000,000. 


Unlike the merger with Conklin Mann in October, however, these agen 
retain autonomy, while operating cooperatively in marketing and creative A 
services. Policy and administration will be set by a National Management E: 
Committee, composed of representatives from each office. 
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Letter from St. Paul 


A gentleman named Sid Gross, of the 
New York public relations firm of 
Vernon Pope called up to tell us that 
one of his clients, Brown & Bigelow, 
was holding a Diamond Jubilee in St. 
Paul, a combined affair to celebrate 
the company’s 60th anniversary and to 
show B&B’s 1958 line of products to 
its salesmen. Gross reminded us that 
B&B is the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of advertising specialties so we 
allowed ourselves to be lured on an 
8 a.m. Sunday charter flight out of 
Newark. 

The flight, we must admit, set the 
tone for the whole junket. There were 
orchids for the salesmen’s wives, a fine 
breakfast, and finally, bourbon and 
scotch for those who could take it that 
hour of the morning. On the flight we 
dug up some additional details. 

B&B was flying in its salesmen— 
almost 1,000 of them—from all over the 
world, as far away as Hong Kong, 
Alaska, Holland and Hawaii. About 
500 of the salesmen, those who had 
made their quota, brought their wives 
with them (this last bit of information 
came from a salesman who confided 
that he had intentionally missed _ his 
quota by the barest margin in order to 
leave his wife behind). 

The meeting was to last from Sunday 
night to Thursday noon, when all the 
salesmen would go back to selling cal- 
endars, playing cards, direct mail liter- 
ature, leather novelties and the rest of 
the 800 items which B&B makes. 
Finally we touched down in St. Paul 
and were greeted by a brass band 
_ playing “Hail, hail the gang’s all here,” 
a 14 degree temperature and several 
B&B executives who whisked us off 
to town. 

On Monday morning we attended 
the first session of the sales meeting, 
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and it was a rare treat. Most of the 
productions were quite professional, 
well timed, held the salesmen’s atten- 
tion and occasionally stirred up some 
rousing enthusiasm. Frequently a new 
calendar would be flashed on the 
screen, and the salesmen would ap- 
plaud, whistle, cheer and shout. The 
calendar art stirred us to the heights 
of passionate indifference, but these 
men know a salable item when they 
see one. 

Later in the day we ran across 
Charles Ward, B&B president, who was, 
in his day, a hungry waif, quarter- 
master to Pancho Villa and a convict. 
Ward explained that this affair was 
costing B&B something under $1,000,- 
000, but that he expected it to generate 
an additional $5,000,000 in sales over 
the next three years. To be a B&B 
salesman, he continued, you have to be 
making $10,000 a year in income after 
two years, or B&B doesn’t want you. 
Even at 70, he added, “I keep my 
finger in every pie’—but he hopes to 
retire next year. 

We wandered off to watch more of 
the sales meeting (the salesmen were 
now whistling and stamping their feet 
in appreciation of some calendar models 
in the flesh), and finally we were 
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allowed into the auditorium basement. 
There B&B had set up a huge replica 
of Tombstone (Ariz.), circa 1885, fea- 
turing a 200-foot bar with 40 barten- 
ders, a huge bird cage containing a 
pretty girl swinging on a trapeze, and a 
vast table of buffalo meat, bear meat, 
and antelope meat (as one B&B em- 
ploye put it, “When Charlie Ward puts 
on a feed, he does it up right”). While 
we were stuffing ourselves with bear 
meat (an old favorite of ours) charac- 
ters dressed in frontier garb were circu- 
lating about, occasionally shooting off 
.22 pistols loaded with blanks. 

It was all pretty vast and indigestible 
but the feature attraction was yet to 
come. In the main auditorium, B&B 
had a 60-foot barbecue pit set up, with 
24 chefs cooking two-lb. steaks over 10 
tons of Arizona mesquite logs. Next to 
the barbecue was a chuck wagon, and 
a group of cowboys sitting and singing 
around a campfire. At the far end was 
a full orchestra, and finally, 200 wait- 
resses and 300 assistants waiting to feed 
the 2,000 guests. 

It was an awesome sight, and we 
figure that if Ward put a picture of it 
on a calendar it would be the hottest 
item on his list. 
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Wayward bus 


If you read automobile advertising (and 
who doesn’t?), you probably have dis- 
covered a startling fact: very few auto 
makers are manufacturing today’s auto- 
mobiles. They're making tomorrow’s 
cars today. 

One car has “a touch of tomorrow.” 
Another goes a_ step further: it’s 
“straight out of tomorrow.” A_ third 
competitor claims that his 1957 models 
are really 1960 models in disguise. And 
another puts them all to shame: he has 
“shattered the time barrier” completely. 

The only problem in advertising to- 


morrow’s cars is that copy writers have 
to use today’s language to describe 
them. Take the 1957 Ford, for in- 
stance. Its doors “close with the pre- 
cision of a bank vault.” Inside, you 
can ride in “library-like quiet.” The 
car itself is “poetry on wheels.” 

One Ford ad starts like this: “This 
new kind of Ford is strawberries and 
cream; it’s having a butler and a maid; 
it’s the smell of coffee on a fresh morn- 
ing. It’s also an automobile . . .” 

While most Chrysler ads emphasize 
new styling and a new suspension, the 
highway still comes in for plenty of 
attention. One ad, for instance, claims 
that “It pours the road under you.” 
Some dealers, we understand, are even 
offering a cement mixer at slight extra 
charge. 

Oldsmobile this year seems preoccu- 
pied with the word “accent,” but this 
doesn’t mean any decrease in the num- 
ber of coined names. The 1957 Olds 
has, among other things, a Span-A- 
Ramic windshield, Twin Strut rear 
window, Wide Stance Chassis, Jetaway 
Hydra-Matic, Pivot-Poise front suspen- 
sion, Strut-Mounted instrument panel, 
and something known as Tech-Style 
interiors. 

One of the most intriguing accesso- 
ries is described in Lincoln ads as a six- 
way power seat. We can understand 
forward and backward, up and down— 
but the other two ways stump us. 
Could they be upside down and inside 
out? 

Pontiac this year is pushing a feature 
that should interest the ladies: the “off- 
the-shoulder” look. Before the men get 
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too excited, this is simply Pontiac’s way 
of describing its new seat upholstery. 

When you enter a 1957 Dodge, you 
can expect to enter “The wonderful 
world of autodynamics.” What this 
means we aren't quite sure, because we 
can’t find it in our dog-eared Webster. 
But if you don’t like that word, you 
can try another: the new Dodge “breaks 
through the vibration barrier” (we 
don’t know what that means, either). 

Other automobile ads are a little 
more understandable. Mercury claims 
to offer “dynamite from Detroit.” The 
Chevrolet is “sweet, smooth and sassy.” 
The Buick has “newness for the sake of 
greatness.” The Nash has “lightning 
streak styling.” 

Our own nomination for the best 
automobile ad of the season, however, 
goes to a little grey-haired gentleman 
in Passaic (N.J.) who, after 30 years, 
has decided to sell his beloved 
Model T. He has it sitting in his front 
yard, with a carefully lettered sign on 
the hood. Says his ad: “It runs.” 


Media auf deutch 


Somebody called us last week to ask 
if we'd be interested in talking with 
Germany’s outstanding media research 
expert. With a nonchalant “Warum 
nicht?” we hurried right out to meet 
Dr. Jens H. Schmidt, head of the 
Gesellschaft fur Wirtschaftsanalyse und 
Markterkundung of Hamburg. 

After a little preliminary heel click- 
ing, we got the company translated 
into “the Company for Economic and 
Marketing Research.” We also found 


out that this is Dr. Schmidt’s first trip. 


to the U.S., and that he’s been kept 
busy observing how his American coun- 
terparts work, as well as meeting some 
of his own clients for the first time. 
From its Hamburg office, Dr. 
Schmidt's firm measures most media 
used in Western Germany and West 
Berlin. He has every German ad agency 
as a client (very few have any research 
departments of their own, he says), 
works for U.S. agencies with German 
branches (Robert Otto, J. Walter 
Thompson, McCann-Erickson, Young & 


Rubicam), and also distributes reports 


directly to manufacturers. 

Dr. Schmidt’s staff, aided by a bank 
of IBM machines, keeps track of every 
ad in every German daily newspaper— 
there are 600 of them—the weeklies 
and periodicals, as well as magazines, 
radio, and outdoor advertising. Last 
month, he added another media classi- 
fication: the first spot commercials 
were televised in Germany on Novem- 
ber third. 

Advertising in each of these media is 
broken down by product classifications, 
manufacturers and brands in the weekly 


reports subscribers receive. Dr. Schmidt 
was amazed to find the specialization 
in U.S. media research; in order to talk 
to experts in all the fields he covers, 
Dr. Schmidt spent a busy week scurry- 
ing from the Bureau of Advertising, to 
PIB, to the TV Bureau of Advertising, 
to Media Reports, und so weiter. Much 
to his amazement, he never did find an 
expert on measuring outdoor advertis- 
ing. 

When Dr. Schmidt (formerly head of 
the market research department at 
Munster University) and a colleague 
founded the Gesellschaft in 1949, the 
service was unique in Germany. Now 
there are competitors, but none offer 
the accuracy and speed of his firm, 
he says. 

We believe it, for Dr. Schmidt can 
even deliver media analyses daily. He 
has done so by setting up teletype 
machines to deliver reports to special 
clients each day. Such reports enable 
German firms to neutralize their com- 
petitors’ advertising immediately, are 
often the basis of choosing media in 
special ad campaigns. 

As a general rule, however, clients 
are satisfied to get a complete rundown 
of German advertising by the tenth of 
every month. Says Dr. Schmidt: “As I 
have seen here in America, no institute 
is so quick with reports. Most need 
four to six weeks. If we in Germany 
would need such a long time for pro- 
ducing reports, no one would be 
interested in buying them.” 


Bum Steer 


Ah, those BBDO geniuses! A group 
of the advertising agency’s executives 
ate at the Hotel Roosevelt's new Rib 
Room last week. After polishing off the 
one-lb. slab of roast beef, one of 
them took advantage of the Rib Room’s 
offer to serve an extra portion at no 
extra charge. After polishing off the 
second one-lb. slab, the same execu- 
tive advanced the idea of the Rib Room 
Medal for all customers who eat the 
second slice. The Roosevelt, knowing a 
good idea when it hears one, is having 
a medal designed, featuring, we hear, 
a pig instead of a steer. 
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GE’s formula for top TV ratings 


4 IKE it or not, every reasonably sized 
mpany today must induce the public 
think of it in the best Way possible. 
iser Aluminum, for instance, which 
ew to giant size just since the war, 
ently started a public relations cam- 
ign for precisely that reason. General 
ectric, on the other hand, has battled 
2 problem for years—with varying de- 
2es of success. 
Now GE thinks its public relations 
iture is succeeding and, interestingly 
ugh, on the consumer and industrial 
els with the same program. Equally 
nificant, in finding an_ effective 
mula for public relations, it has also 
nd an effective one for television— 
te a feat, even for GE. 
ivery Sunday night, 52 weeks a year, 
General Electric Theater—both pro- 
m and commercial—“seeks out the 
ale man—as a prospective employe, 
sstor, voter, buyer of products, 
1emaker and just plain seeker of 
wledge about an established institu- 
in American life.” The program 
sistently reaches one out of every 
e television homes, is viewed weekly 
33,000,000 people. Three out of 


THIS GE COMMERCIAL RATED HIGHEST 


#ON scores ever taken. 
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SE Progress Report got one of the highest Gallup- 
Called “Kitchen of To- 
»w,” it combines two sure-fire themes—the home 
he future. Don Herbert describes “the home of 


every four of this fall’s programs hit 
A.C. Nielsen’s top 10 program list. The 
program’s commercials score in im- 
pact on listeners way above the aver- 
age. A couple of the commercials 
have approached the 90% mark in re- 
membrance—making television adver- 
tising history. 


> Why GE runs the half-hour program 
every Sunday evening at 9 p.m. is easy 
enough to explain. How the company 
achieves consistently high ratings for 
both program and commercial is a more 
complicated — and more interesting — 
story. 

GE runs the program, in president 
Ralph Cordiner’s words, because “we 
think it is important. . . [to] talk about 
the General Electric Co. as a warm, 
human organization making contribu- 
tions to the country as a whole.” 
Adds Cordiner: “This company of ours 
has grown to unusual size in the minds 
of citizens everywhere [280,000 em- 
ployes, 143 plants in 112 cities in 29 
states]. Every research project that 
takes a sounding with any group of 
citizens on almost any subject will give 


you a report that they fear size when 
they don’t understand it.” 

GE’s manager of institutional pro- 
grams, David W. Burke, sums up the 
reasons behind the General Electric 
Theater this way: “In much the same 
way the company’s product depart- 
ments seek to sell the nation’s consumers 
on the merits of their products, so does 
the company’s public relations program 
seek to ‘sell’ the American public on 
the merits of General Electric’s way of 
doing business.” 


> Burke explains that the General Elec- 
tric Theater is but part of the program 
carried on by Public & Employe Rela- 
tions Services, headed by vice-president 
Lemuel R. Boulware. 

Boulware, who reports directly to 
Cordiner, has eight departments report- 
ing to him: educational relations serv- 
ice; employe compensation service; in- 
vestor relations service; personnel 
practices & community relations service; 
public & employe relations personnel 
development & administrative service; 
union relations, research and communi- 
cation. The communications operation, 


the future” (left), with its plastic roof and walls. He 
explains to a little girl, Betsy, that the living room 
chairs are on a revolving floor (right) and can swing 
before a TV set hanging on the wall like a picture, 
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whose function is to prepare the actual 
PR materials for the other seven de- 
partments under Boulware, is headed by 
J. Stanford Smith, to whom Burke re- 
ports (as do seven other communica- 
tions’ units on the same level as Burke: 
public issues analysis; press, radio & 
TV news relations; employe communi- 
cations: communications research; re- 
gional public relations; GE’s technical 
magazine, General Electric Review, 
and a production & distribution unit 
handling production and printing of PR 
materials). While Smith makes the final 
decisions on whether the General Elec- 
tric Theater meets company objectives, 
Burke is responsible for the operation of 
the program.* 

Clearly, the GE Theater is one of the 
most important of the PR programs and 
for it GE spends roughly $100,000 a 
week, contributed by all its divisions, 
three of which also sponsor their own 
separate television shows (Tide—No- 
vember 9). 


> Like other consistent television ad- 
vertisers, GE struggled to find the right 
television program for itself—struggled, 
in fact, from the day in autumn, 1948, 


*In addition, Burke supervises a unit handling 
investor material, special presentations, educa- 
tional material (e.g., comic books explaining 
subjects like the history of electricity) and still 
another for what GE calls “opinion leader pro- 
grams.’”’ The latter produces print ads which 
generally back up the commercial message aired 
on the GE Theater and which, to reach “‘men 
and women who are articulate and can multiply 
messages,’” generally appear in these publica- 
tions: Atlantic, Fortune, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Harper’s, Newsweek, The New Yorker, 
Saturday Review, Time, U.S. News & World 
Report and Wall Street Journal. 


when it first tried TV, until last year 
when it settled on 52 weeks annually of 
its Theater. It tried a variety of shows— 
first a quiz program, than an hour of 
Fred Waring, then a half hour of Fred 
Waring, then a combination of the GE 
Theater and some Waring and finally a 
year ago the GE Theater. 

In its early TV days, GE lumped 
all its product advertising and institu- 
tional messages in the single show. Not 
until January, 1953, did it finally decide 
that mixing straight product com- 
mercials and institutional pitches on 
the same show helped neither sales nor 
the company as a whole. For a separate 
program for its institutional commercials 
GE finally chose the GE Theater be- 
cause it delivered these three essentials: 
sizable audience, diversified audience, 
program compatible with GE’s serious 
selling theme. 

Dramatic programs, says GE, have 
each of the three desired elements. In 
the years before it switched to drama, 
GE found that only variety shows also 
achieved the high average audience 
dramatic programs won. But they, of 
course, were not compatible with the 
“serious nature” of GE’s commercials. 
In short, thinks GE, “drama, produced 
with imagination and integrity, can 
fully reflect the character of its sponsor, 
and can touch a common response in 
great numbers of people, regardless of 
age, education, sex or occupation.” 


> GE is equally adamant about who 
runs the show: “In originating the series, 


General Electric determined that it, 
a company, must bear the ultimate 
sponsibility for the program, in terms 
quality of production and taste.” A; 
result, GE maintains full control o 
the GE Theater (“This dramatic se 
is not a program which is produced 
dependently and sold to General E] 
tric’). The Theater is handled 
BBDO (where account executi 
Charles Newton works with GE’s Bu 
and filmed by Revue Productions 
Music Corp. of America subsidia 
While each has the authority needed 
carry out the assignment, each is 
directly accountable to General E 
tric’s Burke for a high caliber perfo 
ance. Similarly, actor Ronald Reag 
who helps choose and generally sux 
vises the programs, and who is “h 
on them, and Don Herbert, who g 
the program’s “progress reports” 
commercials, are under direct cont 
to GE “and are similarly accountab 
Added up, GE thinks there are 
reasons why its show clicks. 
e First, the theater consistently fea 
big-name stars (e.g., James Ste 
Henry Fonda, Ethel Merman, and 
like). GE also thinks its show ha 
special lure for talent “in the flexib 
of the program’s format.” It’s done 
or on film depending pretty much 
individual stars’ availability. Ano 
attraction for big-name _personali 
says GE, is the chance the Theater g 
the actor who wants to break ou 
being type-cast. Frequently, an a 
sets an opportunity to produce or di 


0 


--OF ANY EVER TESTED BY GALLUP & ROBINSC 


Betsy interrupts to ask where the kitchen is in the 
home of the future. “All right,” says Herbert, “close 
your eyes and we'll take a look at your kitchen of the 


future.” 
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The scene dissolves to a shot (left) of the 


kitchen. 


Because she can’t see an appliance ¢ 
where, Herbert guides her over to the wall cabif 
and begins the demonstration with the built-in 
frigerator (right), which is already on the market 
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t 
second, GE presents programs writ- 
by famous authors or adapted from 
r works (examples: Henrik Ibsen, 
' Harte, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
lair Lewis, Nicholas Monsarrat). 

hird, the Theater continually varies 
program fare—offering romance, 
edy, adventure, tragedy, fantasy, 
1 some programs devoted to music. 
fourth, GE thinks that the Theater 


yeek through the use of a carefully 
sen host” in the person of Ronald 
gan. Reagan, president of the Screen 
ws Guild for five years, has innu- 
able show business contacts. GE also 
Reagan’s ability as a meeter & 
iter to advantage. A “goodwill am- 
ador for the company and for the 
eral Electric Theater,” Reagan has 
two years visited 74 GE plants, 
ed to a total of 165,000 employes. 
continually meets with community 
ers, customers and the public. 
ifth, the time period is a key one. 


eneral Electric believes that its 
10d of presenting commercials, “an 
ligent approach aimed at giving 
viewer information—and presented 
estingly—is not only in keeping with 
over-all tenor of the show, but at- 
s a lot of people who are repelled 
rdinary exhortations.” 
»mmercials, which are called “Prog- 
Reports,” take GE and BBDO 
hly six to eight weeks of work. 
e GE men, reporting to Burke, 
ile them; BBDO, in turn, provides 


2rt later puts a glass under the wall refrigerator, 
t with crushed ice from a dispenser (left), tells 
to “keep that because | have a surprise for you 
on.” Next Herbert shows Betsy an electronic 
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1a basis of continuity from week, 


the Progress Report unit with a basic 
staff of five men: a coordinator (assist- 
ant account executive Richard Sears), an 
agency producer, a film producer and 
two writers. The agency producer hires 
the director, scene designer, cameramen 
and _ talent, usually all free-lancers. 
Sparing little effort, GE expects top 
directorial talent for its three-minute 
commercials. Both GE and BBDO 
operate on the credo that “We must 
give the viewers something of value in 


‘return for their time. That something 


of value might be news, information, or 
an opportunity to see something they 
haven't seen before.” 


> As a result, GE Progress Reports 
generally fall into three categories: 

e The Reports easily earning the most 
commercial time “interpret General 
Electric as a large company.” Subjects 
covered include jobs created by re- 
search; GE training programs; engineer- 
ing as a profession; subcontracting (how 
GE buys from small businesses to pro- 
duce its products): progress in safety; 
shareholders meetings; employe bene- 
fits (safety, health, retirement, etc.). 
¢ GE also plugs the broad theme of 
“technical progress for the betterment 
of society.” Subjects include transistors, 
atomic safety devices, appliance testing, 
school lighting, progress in ranges, elec- 
tric motors and atomic electricity. One 
series of these Progress Reports support 
the Live Better Electrically Program of 
U.S. electric utilities. If any Progress 
Report series has a definite schedule. 


it is that one—they air pane a month 
(12 a year). 

e Finally, there is the general theme 
of GE’s “contributions to national de- 
fense.” 


> Generally, GE couples live commer- 
cials with live entertainment, film com- 
mercials with film entertainments. The 
difference in quality between film and 
live, reasons GE, makes a mixture of 
the two noticeable to viewers (although 
GE hints there is a good possibility all 
its commercials will be filmed by next 
year). While GE reports that its film 
commercials can cost 10 times as much 
as live ones, lack the here & now spon- 
taneity of the live messages and usually 
must be made a month before the re- 
lease date, it also finds that film com- 
mercials offer the chance of newsreel 
coverage (“so that we can be as topical] 
as possible”) and can be rerun. 

GE also gets additional mileage out 
of its commercials in another Way. 
Whenever the Progress Report deals 
with a subject in any particular product 
department’s area, the product depart- 
ment may “borrow” it to show its own 
salesmen or even to customers. 


> GE's basic goal is to present “a co- 
herent and easy-to-understand message 
to the public each Sunday.” Exhaustive 
reasearch has proven that the best way 
to register information, in any medium, 
is by actually demonstrating the subject. 
To do that, GE uses Don Herbert, a 
trained teacher with degrees in both 


Sap eT 
% 
ee pears 


oven built in the same line of cabinets holding the 
wall refrigerator. 
line of wall cabinets which hold dishes and the like 
to the diswasher (right,) 


From there they move down the 
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general science and dramatics from 
La Crosse (Wis.) Teachers College. 
Herbert is already well known to the 
3,000,000 or so children who watch 
him weekly in the role of Mr. Wizard, 
an NBC-TV children’s science show. 

Frequently, when dealing with a tech- 
nical subject on the GE Theater, Her- 
bert will explain the idea to a boy or 
girl. GE reasons that if Herbert were 
to talk directly to the audience in 
simple terms, the audience might feel 
he was talking down to them. However, 
when he talks to a child, thinks GE, 
people understand, listen, remember. 

GE further strives for audience iden- 
tification with its Progress Reports by 
trying to put objects in the scenes that 
are familiar to the viewer—a man drink- 
ing a cup of coffee, turning on the lights 
or choosing a major appliance. GE has 
found, for example, that viewers are 
interested in their homes, in other 
people and in national defense—in that 
order—with the national defense Prog- 
ress Reports drawing much more inter- 
est from men than women. 


> To measure the impact of its Progress 
Reports, GE uses the opinion survey 
firm of Gallup & Robinson (Princeton, 
N,J.). 

Teams of Gallup & Robinson research- 
ers interview random samples of the 
U.S. television audience the day after 
each GE Theater. They interview in 
viewers’ homes, sometimes for as much 
as an hour, scoring the effectiveness of 
the Progress Reports on the basis of 


“And down here is an electronic incinerator,” Herbert 
tells Betsy (left). “You know, for all your trash.” Kitchen 
scene ends when Herbert fills his glass of crushed ice 
with ice cold soda pop from a tap over the sink. Her- 
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questions like “What programs did you 
watch last night and what were the de- 
tails of the shows?” “Who were the 
sponsors?” “What products were ad- 
vertised?” “What do they usually say 
in their commercials?” “What did they 
say last night in their commercials?” 

For example, Gallup & Robinson says 
that the remembrance—or impact aver- 
age for all 30-minute television shows 
advertising one product (and using only 
one three-minute commercial) is 55%. 
GE generally leads, has for the past 
two seasons, with an average score of 
about 61%. Men generally do better 
with GE Progress Reports than women 
by a score of 71% to 54%. 


> Messages about the home rank high- 
est, but when GE added a future ele- 
ment, a commercial on the home of 
the future, it scored 89%, the highest 
of any commercials ever tested by Gall- 
up-Robinson up to that time (fall of 
1954). 

That was topped last fall when GE 
demonstrated an electronic oven. At the 
program’s beginning, a turkey was 
placed in the oven, then removed, 
“perfectly cooked,” some 27 minutes 
Jater at the show’s end. The remem- 
brance score was 90%. 

Despite the definite interest in such 
messages, however, GE takes great 
pains to explain that “we do not try 
for high scores. We have certain ideas 
we want to put across. The big thing 
we want to know is how effectively we 
are doing it.” 


Besides Gallup-Robinson, GE 
the Psychological Corp. to measur 
success of its new (since 1954) sl 
“Progress is our most important — 
uct.” Last May, for example, Pysch 
ical Corp. researchers asked 
viewers these questions: “What 
pany advertises “Progress is our 
important product?” “What do 
think GE means by ‘progress’ : 
slogan?” The Psychological Corp. : 
that 39.3% identified the slogan 
GE. That number was three time 
number of those who identified © 
year before (11.1%). 

As for what “progress” mea 
those interviewed last May, this 
the result: new products, 41.6%; 
pany’s growth, 35%; research, 1 
how the company helps the re 
society advance, 12.3%; miscellar 
5.9%; don’t know, 12%. 

GE thinks there are definite re 
for the disparity between the figur 
the first two categories and the 
and fourth. First, GE thinks that s 
product advertising over the yea 
its 90-or-so operating depart 
caused the higher figures for new 
ucts and company growth as the : 
ing of progress. “Of course, we 
as other companies do, spend 
money on advertising than public 
tions.” Second, GE thinks it’s | 
to put across such intangible cor 
as identifying GE’s progress wit 
search and how the company hel 
rest of society to advance. 


bert (right) winds up the message explaining 
such things are still in the future, but that GE scie 
are planning for them because “progress is our 
important product.” 
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Retailer evaluates 
manufacturers’ aids 


Quackenbush’s in New Jersey tells what point-of-sale material it likes, what 


it discards, what helps sales most, what it wants but isn’t getting. 


ITH this issue, Tide begins a series 
fauge the effectiveness of promo- 
onal material, which retailers re- 
> from manufacturers and media. Of 
estimated $900 million worth of dis- 
s, banners, cut-outs, mobiles, etc., 
luced each year, Tide hopes to de- 
line what retailers use, what they 
ard, what boosts sales most, what 
want but aren’t getting. This ar- 
‘surveys a department store, others 
cover a discount house, a drug- 
: and an appliance center. 
ae department store is Quacken- 
’s, the five-story outlet of the 
d Stores Corp. (nearly 80 stores) in 
atown Paterson (N.J.). Quacken- 
’s was selected for a number of 
ms: it’s in a highly industrialized 
(Wright Aeronautical, Bendix Avi- 
, U.S. Rubber, Manhattan Shirt 
it has a major competitor down 
block (Meyer’s); it is in an area 
ed with shopping centers (five), and 
only 50 minutes from the heart 
ew York City and so must compete 
Herald Square (Macy’s and Gim- 
). The promotional material Quack- 


Quackenbush’s likes complete display 
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enbush’s uses must help woo customers 
with plenty of other places to shop. 

Like most other department stores, it 
offers complete department store serv- 
ices (delivery, de luxe gift wrapping, 
mail & phone orders), but it also has a 
feature many do not: a complete appli- 
ance service center. And it has just 
been completely remodeled, complet- 
ing a five-year program. 

Says store advertising manager Sid- 
ney Goldberg: “In a broad summary, 
I'd say there’s a great deal to be learned 
about the preparation of promotional 
material by both manufacturers and 
agencies. Certainly the material could 
be cut in half in terms of total volume 
and there’d still be enough. Some man- 
ufacturers even send out complete du- 
plicate sets—one to me and one to the 
merchandise man. That’s certainly un- 
necessary. And more consideration 
should be given to tailoring the mate- 
rial to individual store personalities.” 

Especially welcome, Goldberg says, 
are complete unit displays like those 
sent him by firms like Customagic, the 
largest seller of ready-made slipcovers, 


and Pyrex (Corning Glass), leading 
baking dish manufacturer (see below). 
“They dramatize the product and set it 
off.” The Customagic and Corning men 
see Goldberg, who assigns space for the 
displays—then they assemble and stock 
them. Adds Goldberg, shown below: 
“Customagic especially does one of the 
better jobs of preparing store material. 
Its point-of-purchase impact, with this 
colored slide display, is as effective as 
its national advertising. You know, 
that’s a mistake many firms in this 
home furnishings and accessories field 
make: they spend so much on national 
advertising but don’t give us enough 
displays, leaflets and brochures. Of 
course, their product is pre-sold to a 
point, but we need more help in the 
actual selling.” 

Quackenbush’s major appliance de- 
partment is on the heavily traveled 
street floor. Says Thomas J. Martorana, 
appliance merchandising manager: 


“The appliance makers are very good 
about supplying leaflets and they're 
certainly effective. We use all we get. 
And I don’t think any good appliance 


units like these, but seldom gets them 
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This display can be moved anywhere in the store, including the window 
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department should ever be wi 
them.” Martorana has a different 
ion of window strips, mobiles an 
like. “A department store never cli 
up its windows with banners, anc 
biles are not practical either be 
of our high ceilings.” 

Despite limited floor space, 
rana likes floor display units (lik 
Westinghouse one at left) because 
customer can get right up to it an 
it.” He also found Westinghouse’: 
election promotional package extré 
useful (Tide—August 10). “And 
we've just gotten one from Frig: 
about the Sheer Look that is as g 
However, Martorana admits he 
only about 25% of all the appl 
point-of-sale material he gets. 

Goldberg makes a point about 
“They've certainly improved ove 
last five years.” Yet he uses onl 
mats with product pictured, u: 
changes the copy. “The mats te 
push the product more than the 
and we want to create a store 
impression. Manufacturers and 1 
have not yet fully realized the nee 
a store to have its own identity.” | 
berg also thinks more pictures of 
the mats look like would be 
optimum value.” 

While Goldberg and Martoran. 
generally pleased with the appl 
promotion they use, they hope the 
panies don’t go too far with pro 
in color. “We're finding that co 
just not selling well in our area, a 
course we also can’t do anything 
packaged kitchens.” Another thing: 
are one of the few department 
with an appliance service center 
we have to get up our own prom¢ 
on that. We could use some hel 
promoting the theme, “We sé 
everything we sell.’” 

Goldberg has good opinions o 
way carpet and rug manufact 
supply retailers with promotional 1 
rials and samples. He thinks the 
display (see left), which takes up 
mum space (it fits compactly ag 
the wall) is good because custc 
can see at one glance all of the de 
in stock. “It also is helpful becat 
identifies the rug department fron 
area on the floor.” Another good 
Goldberg says, are movable, lis 
displays (like the Kroehler chair at 
“because we can shift them ac 
tageously and they serve a double 
pose—they’re also attractive and 
pact enough for window promotio: 

“Along with our modernization 
gram, we've had another goal,” 
Goldberg: “definitely to build b: 
name consciousness, and to sell as 3 
of the major brands as we can.” | 

The small appliance departme : 
cated on the fourth floor, carries 
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if the famous brand names: Sunbeam, 
seneral Electric, Toastmaster, etc. Says 
nerchandise manager Ackley Carter 
shown with Goldberg at right): “I 
nink most of the promotional material 
» good and, of course, we use a lot. 
sut I prefer to have the various com- 
anies’ salesmen tell me what material 
ney have or what will be upcoming— 
» really detail it—and then I can select 
nd tell them what to send me and I 
ont be bothered with something I 
ont want. But it takes time to train 
aem. I think for appliances the best 
romotion is the demonstrator—we’ve 
ot a General Electric unit coming 
»on—coupled with hand-out brochures. 
Je get streamers, banners, and even 
\0biles, but don’t use them because 
? space. One of the most ingenious 
ems has been General Electric’s little 
iece of cardboard toast which demon- 
rates the toast oven.” 


Space, too, is a consideration at the 
ectric shaver counter. Goldberg says 
ie store prefers to put the shavers 
glass cases behind the counter rather 
an on the counter itself, “So, some- 
ing dramatic is needed to draw atten- 
on to the case, because the counter 
needed for other goods. Nothing we 
»%t was large enough nor had impact, 
we built our own” (see cut). What 
oldberg built is a curved pole holding 
fer-size plywood cutouts of three 
avers, all in bold color. Goldberg 
Ys an over-size cutout always draws 
tention and he wishes he had more 
them. 
Near the shaver display are cos- 
stics, and both are within 30 feet 
the main door. Says salesgirl Joan 
wley (shown at right with display- 
an Leo Weber): “We get literally 
trels of promotional material and we 
© just about everything. Firms like 
ax Factor, Helena Rubenstein, Rev- 
a, Lentheric—all use ingenious ma- 
‘ial, and most of it is brilliant, four- 
lor stuff. In cosmetics, a catchy dis- 
ay goes a long way toward the sale; 
2 firms know it and each one is try- 
3 to outdo the other. Especially good 
# these little animal, bird and doll 
touts, which fit on lipsticks.” 
Goldberg says, in conclusion: “I 
obably can’t emphasize enough the 
ed for a department store to develop 
d present to the public its own 
ique personality. Promotional ma- 
lial which helps the store to do this 
il, I think, always be the most 
leome. Manufacturers’ money could 
tter be spent on tailoring material 
a specific store’s specific needs— 
vel individuality rather than quan- 
*. | think a study of the whole situa- 
a would be a good service to adver- 
mg today.” 
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Quackenbush’s made this itself; it didn’t like what manufacturers sent 


eat? 
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Most cosmetic makers send eye-catching displays which help sales 
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The fault is entirely with media 
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NEW TIDE SERIES. Today, close to one out of every five advertising dollars spent 
by national marketers directly supports some sort of local dealer ad program. 
With competition ever toughening, dealer relations and dealer participation in 
the total advertising effort grow even more vital. Yet stating the problem is 
much simpler than solving it. 

Virtually everyone involved with cooperative advertising knows of the 
harassing and often dishonest abuses that gnaw continually at the medium’s ef- 
fectiveness. Yet, sametime, two out of three advertisers using co-op programs 
believe that basically the medium is necessary and effective. How can the me- 
dium be turned into a businesslike one? 

Tide, in its last issue, started a series on ways out of co-op’s problems. 
The first article surveyed the situation as it exists today—not a happy situation, 
but not a hopeless one, either. Part Il (below) shows how advertisers in various 
industries view and use the medium and how they are uncovering and knock- 
ing out abusive practices. Part Ill will examine their three colleagues in co-op: 
the retailer, the medium and the advertising agency, the latter traditionally hos- 
tile to the co-op theory. 


Part IV will report the complex legal situation surrounding co-op adver- 
tising right now, particularly exploring ithe Robinson-Patman Act. 
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Time for a new look at co-op 


Shell Oil’s Marschner 


Fedders-Quigan’s Boxer 
Co-op is a business necessity 


I: Tide’s study of cooperative adver- 
tising has disclosed anything so far, 
it is that cooperative advertising allow- 
ances in many fields are wantonly mis- 
used—and that advertisers are even abet- 
ting the situation. 

The reason for this sad state of af- 
fairs: cooperative advertising is. no 
longer only a tool to help dealers ad- 
vertise national products locally. It is 
a weapon in the distribution war—a 
way to buy shelf space, in-store dis- 
plays, retailer interest—that advertisers 
believe they can’t resist. 

Tide believes, and publishes this 
series because it believes, that the re- 
sponsibility of improving co-op practices 
lies squarely with national advertisers. 
No matter how competitive an industry, 
it has the resources to outlast any tem- 
porary dislocations needed to put dealer 
relations on an honest, professional 
footing. Sametime, the largest com- 
panies in each industry must take the 
lead. Even if they are content with the 
status quo, they will eventually suffer 
if a corrupt distribution system forces 
their smaller competitors to the wall. 

The Assn. of National Advertisers, 
it’s true, is deeply concerned with the 
problem of co-op advertising. It has 
published a number of studies designed 
to acquaint its members with the ins 
& outs of co-op, and it intends to do 
more. One of its real services is its 
steadily growing file of newspaper re- 


tail rate cards (now numbering ab 
1,4000). Moreover, it’s contemplat 
similar files for radio and _televis: 
stations (a much more difficult task). 
But as anyone who’s had anyth: 
to do with the subject can attest, co- 
advertising abuses is not a subject 
which advertisers individually are tak: 
the lead. Yet those who will talk p 
vide a great amount of shocking 
formation. What comes out is a g¢ 
deal of discouragement and resig 
tion, some words of hope and a f 
constructive suggestions. 


> It’s a moot point whether the hn 
sums of money that flow annually i 
the tills of grocery chains under | 
guise of advertising allowances can 
called cooperative funds at all. Fact 
there’s precious little cooperation of 
kind in the food and soap business. 
near as can be determined, few co 
panies in the field make any seri 
effort to make sure that a dol 
stamped “co-op” actually gets sp 
for advertising. All they ask is thai 
minimum number of newspaper ince! 
mentions their products in return 

what amounts to a regular discount | 
case. Why isn’t the discount callec 
discount and divorced entirely from ‘ 
promotional effort? Mainly because : 
Federal Trade Commission frowns 
discounts which don’t represent an 
tual saving to the supplier, either 
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“I_use Colgate’s shaving cream because... .” 
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distribution costs (as in volume ship- 
ments) or in administrative costs (as in 
prompt cash payment). 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift assistant 
sales manager E. H. Thompson outlines 
a co-op setup typical of his industry: 
“The amount of money spent on Co- 
operative advertising varies with the 
amount of deliveries made to dealers 
who participate in the advertising with 
us. We have no special budget for co- 
op ads as it is included in our regular 
advertising budget. Out of that, some- 
what less than 5% goes for co-op ads. 
There’s no limit on the money as long 
as the dealers advertising is in ac- 
cordance with the contract.” 

This contract pretty well tells the 
story. In return for what amounts to 
nine column inches of ads a year, plus 
one-line listings in the retailer’s other 
ads, Wesson Oil undertakes to pay 20¢ 
for each case of oil purchased. Nothing 
in the contract specifies how many 
newspapers must be used, or offers any 
guidance on the quality or size of 
circulation. Thompson’s explanation, 
such as it is, is that “in other words, 
we pay the dealer a sum of money for 
each additional case of our product he 
sells as a result of advertising.” What 
this means is anybody guess. 


> One of the few men in the grocery 
business to have anything trenchant to 
say about co-op advertising is J. Sidney 
Johnson. Formerly dealer relations di- 
rector of National Biscuit Co., Johnson 
has headed his own marketing and 
trade relations consulting firm since 
his retirement from Nabisco. “Many re- 
tailers,” says Johnson, “pay only lip 
service to co-op advertising. Why I’ve 
seen a wholesaler with nine legal-size 
pages, single-space, of co-op contracts. 
How, in heaven’s name, can he perform 
on all of them? The answer is, he 
can’t. These are bribes, not promotional 
allowances. 

“The crux of the problem is that the 
big supermarkets have gone way beyond 
most manufacturers in selling technique. 
They realize that in the grocery field 
local advertising is relatively ineffective 
without intelligent in-store promotion. 
What manufacturers ought to do is pay 
more for in-store display—openly, rather 
than masked as co-op funds. At the 
same time, the manufacturer ought to 
drop regular, routine allowances and 
say to all retailers: “Look, anytime you 
have a good promotion, I'll buy into 
it, if it suits my needs. Do it anyway 
you like—run ads, run display promo- 
tions. If it helps both of us Ill pay my 
share.’ ” 


> Of all the industries which use co- 
operative advertising heavily, the ap- 
pliance field is considered among the 
hardest hit by flagrant abuse of co-op 
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Tide) LEADERSHIP PANEL 


Fatalism about co-op 


Advertisers will spend roughly $800 
million this year on co-operative ad- 
vertising programs. Yet one out of 
every three advertisers using such a 
program would quit it if he felt free 
enough to do so. Is co-op simply a 
refined form of blackmail through 
which advertisers buy retailer co-oper- 
ation? Or is it a legitimate advertis- 
ing tool, which helps both retailer 
and manufacturer sell more? To find 
out what the average advertising ex- 
ecutive thinks of co-op today, Tide 
went to its Leadership Panel. 

Despite the seriousness of the co- 
op problem at a time when advertis- 
ers are expected to account how ad 
budgets get spent, and despite the 
intensification of Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation of co-op prac- 
tices, the Panel, by and large, indulges 
in the same old thinking that has kept 
co-op from being cleaned up and 
turned into a professional advertising 
tool. 

If the Panel’s attitude as a whole 
could be summed up in one word, 
that word would be “fatalistic.” Like 
the preacher who was against sin, ad- 
vertisers are against the abuse and 
misuse of co-op advertising, without 
offering any constructive suggestions 
that would improve the situations 
which create the abuses. 

Answers to two of the Panel ques- 
tions are particularly _ instructive. 
When asked “How would you assess 
the value to your sales of your co-op 
program?”, 40% of the Panel’s co-op 


Bur-Mil’s Mitchell 
Co-op gives 85% satisfaction 


users said either it had no value or 
not enough of a value really to be 
assessed. Another 42% of the Panel- 
ists using co-op are convinced that 
co-op helps their sales by stimulating 
retail sales through local advertising. 
As the ad manager of a large midwest 
shoe company summed it up: “Co-op 
enables and encourages our dealers to 
tie in with our national advertising to 
make it pay off on a local basis.” 
Another 18% like co-op for reasons 
aside from co-op’s ostensible function 
of creating local advertising. 


But Tide also asked the direct 
question: “Why do you spend money 
for co-op advertising?”——answers to 
which could logically be expected to 
parallel those to the above questio 
on the value of co-op program to 
sales. But in this case, only 33% (in 
stead of 42%) claim they spend co-op 
money to obtain local dealer adver 
tising. A high 28% admit flatly tha 
they give allowances because co-op 
is an industry pattern from which the 
can’t escape without risking thei 
competitive position. As the vice 
president of a large appliance com 
pany explained: “Competitors would 
run us out of our key stores if w 
didn’t give co-op funds.” 

A vast 36% of the Panel give co-oy 
money for a variety of other reason 
totally unrelated to co-op’s functio 
as an advertising expenditure. Som 
use it to purchase dealer goodwill an 
loyalty; others call co-op allowance 
the only way to insure retailer cq 
operation in such vital areas as i 
store promotions, shelf space allo 


Bulova’s Holczer — 
Co-op is unfair to small dealers 
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ments and plain, old-fashioned sell- 
ing effort. Other Panelists believe co- 
op is a prestige-builder for their re- 
gional distributors, or a crutch for a 
weak factory sales force. Still others 
calmly term their co-op allowances 
disguised “price discounts,” or out & 
out bribes to get a product into a 
new outlet. Certainly such findings 
suggest that a large group of adver- 
dsers are cynically resigned to spend- 
ng substantial portions of their ad- 
vertising budgets for purposes unre- 
ated to advertising. 

Same time, few can see a way out 
f their difficulties. Suggestions on 
1ow to straighten out the knotty co- 
yp problem are woefully short of a 
eally constructive content. Some 
anelists write off co-op like this: 
It’s a racket——kill it!” But even 
hose who are more hopeful offer sug- 
estions which are more statements 
f the problem than creative solu- 
ons. Here’s a sampling: 


“Decide this is an advertising plan 
—not a method of making money, 
ad then quit making manufacturers 
id against each other for space.” 


“Retailers should use more inge- 
uity in its development instead of 
icking one mat beside another with 
resulting hodge-podge.” 


“Work out schedules (monthly) 
ith factory representatives —— then 
lhere to them. Don’t try to make a 
ofit in co-op advertising by manipu- 
‘ing rate charges. This is a joint 
deavor to sell goods at a profit to 
2 manufacturer and dealer.” 


“There should be better, more con- 
tent use of ad materials provided 


t 


Remington’s Clarke 
FTC help is the solution 
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on a more regular basis. There should 
be more sales resistance on the part 
of dealers against every peddler that 
comes in to sell them ‘advertising.’ 
There should be more support from 
the sales department in resisting more 
requests from a dealer whose big idea 
is to get his hand in our pocket.” 


¢ “Consider the manufacturer as a 
partner in this effort——not as a meal 
ticket. And study the 10 Command- 
ments, especially Thou Shalt Not Steal 


In addition, thinks the Panel, media 
have a real responsibility to both 
dealers and manufacturers, which very 
often they don’t fulfill. Chief sore 
points are in the areas of rates and 
irresponsible space selling. Here are 
some of the pithier suggestions adver- 
tisers have for media: 


e “Stop phony billing and double 
billing——honesty always pays in the 
long run.” 


¢ “Give serious consideration to bring- 
ing national advertising rates down 
closer to retail advertising rates. Ev- 
eryone would benefit.” 


e “Do more than merely sell the 
space——help the dealer sell the prod- 
uct,” 


The admanager of a major farm 
feed processor rather wistfully sums 
up the attitude of a majority of the 
Panel: “If we can ever get the basic 
policies straightened out, and a lot of 
cats and dogs wrung out of where the 
money goes, so it would go just for 
space and time, we believe we'd get 
our value back from the advertising 
and from dealer attitudes toward us, 
It’s a tough competitive problem. 


a 


Wesson Oil's Thompson 
Does co-op buy cooperation? 


funds. It’s also the industry in which 
it’s hard to find a company which 
doesn’t give allowances. What’s more, 
despite appliance executives’ broad ex- 
perience in cooperative advertising 
and dealer relations, there’s not the 
slightest hint that life in the distribu- 
tion jungle could ever be beautiful. 

Olympic Radio & Television adman- 
ager Robert S. Burros offers a pungent 
summary of one industry attitude. 
Burros stresses that he’s speaking as a 
man with experience in the appliance 
business, and not as a representative of 
his company: “In the past two years 
I haven’t had a great deal to do with 
co-op advertising, since the main funnel 
for it here at Olympic is through the 
sales department. But I have had a 
great deal of previous experience with 
it, and I think it’s a hotbed of chiseling, 
thievery and prostitution. If you want 
to do business with worms, you just 
have to be a worm. The big object in 
this business is to move merchandise, 
not worry about minor niceties, 

Sametime, despite his revulsion at 
the condition of co-op in his industry, 
Burros continues to use it, and heavily. 
Says he: “We spend roughly 60% of 
our ad budget on co-op. Why? Because 
it’s a business tool, a way of buying 
distribution. No one worries about 
abuses—they exist. If we decide to cam- 
paign against them, we’re not doing 
business.” 


> More temperate than Burros, but 
not much more hopeful, is Fedders- 
Quigan admanager Harold Boxer. He, 
for one, thinks that co-op has a real 
advertising function, at least in the air- 
conditioning industry. Says Boxer: “We 
have a concentrated selling season, so 
we schedule heavy national advertising 
up to the end of June. We can’t commit 
ourselves past that point, because the 
summer may be cool and ads would be 
wasted. But co-op is more flexible. 
Dealers can regulate their schedules 
from week to week and from city to 
city. With these conditions, about 75% 
of our ‘budget goes for co-op, and we 
get more dollar volume in newspapers 
than anyone else in the industry.” 
Sametime, Boxer doesn’t mention the 
possibility of using national spot ad- 
vertising (which is very nearly as flex- 
ible as local promotion) as a substitute 
for co-op. Reason: in his field, too, 
co-op is a “business necessity.” Says he: 
“Sure we get nicked in a lot of markets. 
Dealers steal printer’s invoices and bill 
the company for direct mail. Radio is 
so bad that I’ve stopped approving radio 
for co-op. Actually, though, it depends 
on the strength of the brand in each 
market. I don’t like to let abuses go, 
but the attitude of our distributors 
must guide me. If a distributor says he 
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Airtemp’s Hamilton 
He’d drop co-op if he could 


can’t get business any other way, I'll 
let it go—but he’s paying for it, not me 
[Fedders’ co-op contract demands that 
distributors pay in $4, for each unit 
shipped, to the common factory-dis- 
tributor fund. If a claim is disallowed 
by the factory, the company simply de- 
clines to credit the distributor’s account. 
If the distributor decides to pay the 
false claim it’s his money, not the fac- 
tory]. Therefore, we're putting the 
load of correcting abuses on the dis- 
tributor.” 

Boxer holds out little hope for an 
end to co-op abuses in the appliance 
industry: “Appliances are — strongly 
branded nationally. People shop for 
price, and dealers will do almost any- 
thing to gain a price advantage. Not 
only that but co-op gives the dealer 
confidence—he’s conscious of the com- 
pany and its advertising. Then, too, a 
lot of dealers do advertise (though not 
as much as they get paid for). Sol Polk 
in Chicago, for instance, give 100% 
value for the money. I guess there'll 
always be abuses, though, as long as 
you have weak brands coming into the 
market try to establish themselves with 
strong retailers.” 


> Co-op coordinator of RCA (number 
one television manufacturer in the in- 
dustry), John Jackson, airily writes off 
co-op abuses, professes satisfaction with 
things as they are. Despite his content- 
ment, though, Jackson thinks RCA 
might discontinue its co-op program 
if its competition led the way. 

Echoing Jackson is Chysler Airtemp 
advertising supervisor John Hamilton, 
who also thinks Airtemp would dis- 
continue co-op if others in the industry 
took the same step. Sametime, his only 
criticism of dealer co-op is that much 
of it is “whimsical and amateurish.” 


>The electric shaver industry, awakened 
relatively recently to the need for vol- 
ume marketing, is in a transition stage 
several years behind the appliance in- 
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dustry. Right now, the big five (Nor- 
elco, Remington, Ronson, Schick, Sun- 
beam) are desperately trying to broad- 
en distribution, a situation that makes 
them fair game for a serious co-op 


tangle. 
Remington Shaver (first in the in- 
dustry) admanager Robert Clarke 


thinks, though, Remington is licking 


the problem. He explains: “Co-op has — 


always had two major functions at 
Remington Rand. First, it’s a sales 
promotion tool, and our general sales 
manager, A. C. Barioni, is in charge of 
plans and policies. You might even say 
that co-op is, initially at least, a sales 
tool, because it’s so closely related to 
our efforts to maintain good sales out- 
lets. Our competition could move in 
very fast if we didn’t play ball with the 
retailers. 

“At the same time, co-op is a valu- 
able advertising tool. We like it be- 
cause it gives us heavy linage at the 
retail level. It’s most important for 
us to be identified at the local level. 
I administer the program and the money 
comes out of the advertising budget. 
The largest aggregate dollar expendi- 
ture goes to the credit jewelers, who 
are tremendous promoters. The biggest 
space units, on the other hand, come 
from the department stores, and we 
certainly like that, because of the pres- 
tige value and the drawing power.” 

Clarke is not ashamed of the fact 
that Remington is a heavy co-op user, 


‘allocating probably 10% of its $6,000,- 


000 ad budget to retailers. Sametime, 
he thinks an over-ambitious co-op pro- 
gram works against a comany’s best in- 
terests: “The more ambitious your co- 
op program is, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for abuse. The more you let it 
be abused, the greater the advantage of 
the big outlet. It’s the little man who 
suffers. So you might say that in the 
long-range marketing view, permitting 
abuses of co-op allowances promotes 
selective distribution when you really 
want to broaden distribution.” 
Remington’s Clarke believes that 
rigid control is the key to a successful 
co-op program. Adds he, flatly, “If any 
abuse of co-op exists, it’s because the 
advertiser is forced to let controls go 
because of competition. We have an 
excellent control system. First, we 
don’t give distributors an ad budget or 
an allowance per unit—he’s the middle- 
man, not the administrator (this, ex- 
plains Clarke, is largely because dis- 
tribution is too broad to permit fran- 
chised dealers or an elaborate distribu- 
tor system). We have a standard 50-50 
deal with retailers. The dealer applies 
for the money, specifying medium, 
linage or time rate and the number of 
shavers purchased. Then we okay the 
promotion. Occasionally we run a 


short term, full paid ad plan to hypo 
early orders in the slack summer 
months. In these cases we give a flat 
allowance per shaver on a minimum 
order. The dealer has to take delivery 
within a certain period. We have a 
flexible maximum allotment, but deal. 
ers rarely come close to it. The way 
our co-op advertising works out, we 
split evenly between newspapers anc 
radio-television. 

Our contract commits dealers to fur. 
nish us with the standard proofs o! 
newspaper ad performance, but we 
have the grand-daddy of all TV anc 
radio contracts, because these medi: 
are so much more difficult to police. Wi 
make it pretty tough to get broadcast 
ing funds and we require very stric 
commitments. After all, it’s so easy fo 
a dealer to rinky-dink with radio anc 
TV, we have to make it tough. Wi 
send out an elaborate questionnaire 01 
each contract. Here are some of th 


Market consultant Johnson 
Co-op is often a bribe 


things we want to know: number « 
stores operated by dealer, the static 
the ads will appear on, the time, th 
day, other sponsors on the shoy 
whether the show is live or filn 
whether the commercial is live or filn 
station charges, local rating of th 
show, what shows precede and follo 
the show, how many shavers the deal 
sells, the number of different makes I 
carries, what distributor he uses, h 
monthly sales record, what merchai 
dising will be connected with the shoy 
a breakdown of time and talent cost 
proof of total cost. If we're the so 
co-sponsor (that is, with the dealei 
we pay 50%; if there’s a third spons 
on the show we pay 33.3%; if there a 
two additional sponsors we pay 25° 
In addition, the dealer has to use 


least part of our prepared commercia. 
4 


>It is hard to imagine a more thorou 
or more stringent contract than Rel 
ington’s masterpiece, but Clarke is 
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first to admit that if the company didn’t 
enforce it, it woudn’t be worth the 
paper it’s printed on. Says Clarke: “In 
the past, we would submit to monkey 
business from large accounts, provided 
‘we weren’t made particular patsies. 
Now, however, if the account sticks to 
the contract, then there’s no abuse. If 
he doesn’t, then that’s the last time he 
gets our money, and this goes for all 
accounts. The reason is simple: the 
FTC is very active in the shaver indus- 
try at present. The commission is 
serutinizing every deal and examining 
every piece of paper relating to factory- 
dealer relationships. Frankly, we wel- 
come it because it gives us some coun- 
ter-bargaining power with our dealers. 
FTC interest gives us an excuse to in- 
sist on strict performance (and it gives 
the same excuse to everyone else in the 


industry).” 


> While most advertisers unite in plac- 
ing the blame for co-op’s shortcomings 
squarely on retailing, some shift the 
burden to media. Shell Oil’s advertising 
sales promotion manager, D. C. Marsch- 
ner, represents his dealers as innocents 
corrupted by satanic space salesmen. 
Says he: “In almost every case of co-op 
abuse, the medium has approached the 
dealer with a shady deal for double 
billing us. This is natural since our 
dealers are not sufficiently informed 
about advertising to dream up these 
tricks. We get no help whatever from 
media in planning our co-op program. 
We only wish they’d develop their 
ethics a little more and that they’d 
make an honest, intelligent presentation 
to dealers instead of offering shady 
eals.” 

Sametime, Marschner honestly be- 
lieves in the value of co-op advertising, 
chinks it more effective than national 
advertising in the oil business (“espe- 
tially when we tie in our own spot radio 
ind newspaper ads with dealer ads”), 
futhermore, he’s convinced that abuses 
tan be eradicated. “Some time ago,” 
*xplains he, “we brought in one of our 
yood salesmen from the field, a man 
vho knows his way around dealer re- 
ations, and put him on the job of as- 
‘essing the co-op program. He came 
ip with a routine of carefully checking 
‘ach case of co-op abuses and then 
tiefing our field force on the methods 
sed. We try to educate dealers in our 
vertising strategy and their part in 
£. One of the things we try to put over 
p dealers is the real value of advertis- 
g. We point out that there are definite 
ifferences between our advertising and 
e dealer’s. We feel the dealer should 
dvertise his own station for real local 
peal, devoting not more than half 
ne copy to our product. The rest of 
ae co-op ad should stress whatever the 
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dealer can claim for his own operation.” 

Agrees General Tire & Rubber Co. 
advertising director Ralph Harrington: 
“Co-op is a pain and a headache to 
administer, but if handled soundly it 
certainly can increase sales. We’re fairly 
satisfied, mainly because we grant exclu- 
sive distribution in each market and our 
dealers are willing to spend money to 
advertise the product since only they 
will benefit. I think that retailers who 
are one of 200 outlets for a single brand 
in a market are damned fools for ad- 
vertising.” 

Another executive who seems to have 
few qualms about his company’s co-op 


General Tire’s Harrington 
Sometimes co-op is a headache 


program is Burlington Mills’ Bur-Mil 
Hosiery advertising promotion director 
John Mitchell: “As far as we’re con- 
cerned, the chief limitation of co-op, 
and it’s serious one, is that a store must 
render its own personality in advertis- 
ing and this is often not in line with 
the sales message and personality we 
try to render.” 


> The top company in the jewelry field, 
Bulova Watch Co., thinks it has a so- 
lution to co-op’s ills. Explains Bulova’s 
assistant admanager Irving Holczer: 
“Quite literally, we give no co-op al- 
lowances. That is, we don’t share in 
the cost of space or time. However, 
we do have an elaborate free mat serv- 
ice and a very heavily subsidized 
jewelers’ service program which in- 
cludes direct mail material (for which 
the factory pays), films, radio transcrip- 
tions, carcards, advertising clocks and 
many more items that fall into a sales 
help category.” While Holczer is quick 
to agree that these dealer advertising 
aids are, strictly speaking, cooperative 
advertising (since factory and dealer co- 
operate in placing an ad in a newspaper 


-—the dealer supplying the space, the 


factory supplying the mats), he em- 
phasizes that there’s no transfer of cash 
or merchandise credit; i.e., no chance of 
illicit profit by dealers. 


The reasons Bulova Woesn’t give co- 
op allowances are straightforward: first, 
says Holczer, “co-op works a tremen- 
dous hardship on small retailers. If we 
gave allowances, we'd in effect be dis- 
criminating against the small retailers 
who haven’t the money to contribute 
and whose advertising outlets are lim- 
ited.” Bulova, it might be added, sells 
the bulk of its watches through inde- 
pendent jewelry stores, not major re- 
tailing establishments. Holczer main- 
tains that he knows at least one instance 
in which one of Bulova’s major com- 
petitors gives a certain amount of co- 
op, and that that company’s local news- 
paper linage has been falling steadily. 
“We've noticed,” adds Holezer, “that 
those manufacturers who have a co-op 
plan, too often end up by getting only 
the local support that they are willing 
to pay for.” 


> Helping its program, apparently, is 
Bulova’s tremendous faith in local ad- 
vertising—all factory paid. Aside from 
sponsorship of the network Jackie Glea- 
son show, the bulk of Bulova’s budget 
goes into spot TV. “Our entire adver- 
tising program,” explains Holczer, “is 
based on the proposition that we must 
do the best job possible for the greatest 
number of jewelers. We're in every 
spot TV market we can get into, so 
we feel we're advertising locally very 
strongly. Now, if we gave co-op al- 
lowances, we’d have to give up some 
thing, since all the advertising money 
comes from the same pocket. It might 
mean eliminating some national spot 
TV coverage—and which spots would 
we give up? The ones in the markets 
where we give co-op? That would mean 
we would be giving very little national 
backing in those markets, and you can’t 
expect jewelers to carry the load alone. 

“What it all comes down to, though, 
is this: the progressive, alert jeweler 
understands that he must spend money 
to make money. Successful jewelers 
promote and advertise vigorously, and 
sales and profits show it. They don’t 
expect the manufacturer, in addition to 
pre-selling a line, to step in and adver- 
tise over a store name too. Nobody in 
this industry gives the jeweler the vol- 
ume of solid advertising support over a 
year that we do. The job of telling his 
customers what to buy is» what we’re 
doing. The responsibility for telling his 
customers where to buy is up to the 
dealer, and his return is in direct pro- 
portion to the effectiveness of his ef- 
fort in that direction. 

“Last of all, I'd like to say this: this 
co-op thing is like having a bear by the 
tail. How do you let go once you take 
hold? We're just not going to take 


. hold!” = 
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Selling roller bearings on TV 


Arrer years of identifying them- 
selves with their biggest customers, 
the automakers, U.S. bearing manu- 
facturers are scrambling for other 
markets, such as the aviation industry, 
earth-moving and road-building firms 
and the railroads. The biggest poten- 
tial plum is the rich freight cars mar- 
ket (no more than 25,000 of the na- 
tion’s 2,400,000 freight cars are equip- 
ped with roller bearings). The direct 
result is an all-out marketing battle 
for the railroad business, which, if 
saturated, could double the present 
sales volume of the entire bearing 
industry to an estimated $3 billion 
(it costs around $800 to equip one 
freight car with roller bearings). 
This fall, for example, General 
Motors Hyatt Bearings Division (Har- 
rison, N.J.) decided to bid for this 
big market with an unusual move, at 
least for a bearings maker or for 


any industrial marketer for that mat- 
ter. Doubling its total 1955 adver- 
tising budget, Hyatt plunged into net- 
work TV. With eight, 90-second 
commercials set for this season on 
NBC-TV’s unique Wide, Wide World 
(sponsored completely by General 
Motors divisions), Hyatt ad manager 
Charles Wardell hopes to get the 
jump on his competitors. 

Hyatt’s TV plans contrast sharply 
with the ad strategy its competitors 
use to get at the same freight car 
market. For example, the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. (whose annual sales 
of $196 million make it No. 1 in the 
bearings business) confines its roller 
bearing pitches to consumer maga- 
zines (like Newsweek, Satevepost and 
U.S. News and World Report) and 
business papers (some 100 of them). 
Philadelphia’s SKF Industries, Inc., 
third in bearing sales after Timken 


Hyatt marketers Gilmartin, Wardell and Boyes 
selling RR progress sells bearings 
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and Hyatt, sticks pretty close to busi- 
ness papers (it increased its ad budget 
nearly 130% over last year). 

There is, of course, another basic 
reason behind Wardell’s choice of TV 
as one of the sales tools to tap the 
freight car market (half of Hyatt’: 
total ad budget goes to Wide, Wide 
World). As Wardell explains it, U.S 
railroads would like to put roller bear. 
ings on freight cars because of the 
long-term maintenance savings and pre- 
vention of delays and “hot boxes’ 
caused by conventional friction bear. 
ings (all points his ad copy stresses) 
What makes the railroad so reluctani 
to buy roller bearings, according tc 
Wardell, is the fact that a freight ca 
is usually on its owner’s track only} 
about 20% of the time (the othe: 
80% of the time it is on per diem lease 
to other railroads around the country) 


Further, the off-track rental only 
amounts to $2.40 a day, hardly enougk 
to justify the average $800 it cost: 
to put roller bearings on a freight 
car. Hyatt’s objective, then, is to con. 
vince U.S. railroads that they shoulc 
raise this standard $2.40 rate so that 
it is practical to equip freight cars with 
roller bearings (either that, says War. 
dell, or get railroads to set higher pet 
diem rates for faster, easier-handling 
freight cars equipped with roller bear. 
ings). Getting such standard increases. 
Wardell points out, requires a majority 
vote of the members of the Americar 
Assn. of Railroads (which sets the 
standard operating rules for most of the 
railroads in the country). 


“This obstacle is a major reason for 
our decision to go on television. We 
decided to use our TV commercials ta 
do a public relations job for the rail- 
roads. We show how different rail- 
roads are doing a modern, progressive 
job for the public. In the same commer- 
cial, we show how Hyatt roller bear- 
ings contribute to modern, progressive 
railroading.” 

By reaching an average of 20,000,000 
viewers through Wide, Wide World, 
Wardell goes after the three specific 
groups: railroad-riding public, invest 
ment trusts and railroad executives. 
All of them, he thinks, have a stake in 
modern, progressive railroading. Hyatt’ 
theory: convince them that roller bear. 
ings help railroading and perhaps the 
American Assn. of Railroads will raise 
the per diem rates. 

Hyatt’s TV copy strategy closely fol 
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lows this theme of railroading progress 

and the contribution Hyatt Hy-Roll 
bearings make to that progress. Hyatt’s 
first TV commercial on Wide, Wide 
World in September showed the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s modern freight yard 
outside Pittsburgh where cars are 
switched automatically by push but- 
tons. Hyatt’s second commercial fea- 
tured the New Haven Railroad yards 
in Boston where truck trailers are 
loaded on freight cars in a piggyback 
operation. Similarly, this month Hyatt’s 
message will be on the shipment of 
citrus fruit from Florida on refrigerated 
freight cars. A fourth, now being 
made, will feature iron ore shipments. 
All commercials wind up with an ex- 
planation of the contribution Hyatt’s 
roller bearings make to each operation, 
whether in the push-button yard or for 
shipment of citrus fruit. (Wardell plans 
to repeat each of these four commer- 
cials on the other four programs com- 
ing up this winter and spring.) 

Wardell tries to keep a documentary 
quality in each commercial by featuring 
Cameron Swayze as the narrator for 
Hyatt (“his background as a_ well- 
known newscaster is perfect”), Gen- 
erally, each commercial is introduced 
“live” by Dave Garroway, Wide, Wide 
World’s narrator, with a general state- 
ment (“modernization is the keynote of 
railroading today”). 

Wardell, of course, takes no chances 
that railroad executives will miss the 
Hyatt commercials or the kind of PR 
job Hyatt is doing for them. Aside from 
featuring Hyatt customers in the com- 
mercials (like the Pennsylvania and the 
New Haven), Wardell and the other 
member of his two-man ad department, 
assistant Art Nugent, send letters to 
2,000 railroad executives before each 
[TV commercial. Usually individually 
signed by general sales manager John 
R. Gilmartin, (who reports to general 
manager Donald L. Boyes), each letter 
ells when the commercial will be on 
and what its subject will be. A copy 
of the TV commercial script is attached 
0 each letter (“that should pique their 
nterest”). 

Further, Hyatt’s TV commercials also 
yet some cross-plugging in its print ad- 
vertising. A scene from one of the 
~ommercials generally is inset in the 
jpecial magazine campaign Wardell 
tarted this year to go after the freight 
‘ar market. Following the pattern of 
he TV commercials, these four-color 

]-page ads (in Fortune and Business 

eek) plug railroad progress and 
Hyatt’s contribution to it. Their ap- 


yearance, however, does not necessarily _ 


oincide with the schedule for Hyatt 


"V commercials. 
Actually, Hyatt’s TV schedule and 
ow it fits into General Motors’ use of 
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Wide, Wide World is somewhat com- 
plicated. On about every two weeks 
over 145 NBC-TV station (4-5:30 p.m., 
Sunday), Wide, Wide World serves as 
an advertising tool for six of General 
Motors’ 17 Accessory & Parts Divisions 
(all of whose general managers report to 
Accessory Group vice-president Sherrod 
E. Skinner, formerly general manager 
of the Oldsmobile Division). Altogether, 
each division kicks in proportionately 
for the commercial it uses on the hour 
and half show. 

For example, GM’s AC Spark Plug 
Division sponsors the first half hour of 
WWW. GM’s United Motors Service 
Division, whose retail outlets distribute 
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automotive service parts and accessories 
and handle replacement sales for all 
the other Accessory & Parts Divisions, 
generally plugs Delco auto batteries 
(made by the Delco-Remy Division) on 
the second half hour. 

The final half hour (which Pontiac 
held, but gave up after last season) is 
the most complex. This year, the last 
half hour’s two 90-second commercials 
are rotated among United Motors Serv- 
ice, which can use its commercial time 
to plug any other product in the Acces- 
sory Group, the New Departure Divi- 
sion (which makes ball bearings, bi- 
cycle coaster brakes and hubs), the 
Harrison Radiator Division (radiators, 
heaters, defrosters, thermostats for 
autos, car air conditioning systems, heat 
exchangers), the Saginaw Stearing Gear 
Division (power and manual steering 
gears) and Hyatt. Thus, Hyatt gen- 
erally gets a single 90-second commer- 
cial on every second Wide, Wide 


World program, or woughly once a 
month for eight months. One standing 
rule: Hyatt and the New Departure 
Division never have commercials on the 
same show because both are in the 
bearings business and compete with 
each other. 

Coordination of the GM TV adver- 
tising on Wide, Wide World is worked 
out by D. P. Brother account super- 
visor Tim J. King (Brother represents 
AC Spark Plug, New Departure, Sagi- 
naw and Hyatt) and Thomas B. Adams, 
vice-president and assistant to the pres- 
ident of Campbell-Ewald (which repre- 
sents Harrison Radiator and United 
Motors Service). Detroit-based Brother 
account executive Sherburne C. Browne, 
who reports to King, works directly with 
Hyatt and Wardell in Harrison (N.J.). 
Since Wide, Wide World commercials 
originate in New York, Wardell also 
works with Frank Egan, manager of 
Brother's Manhattan office, and Ken- 
neth C. Banes, Brother’s man on com- 
mercial production. 

Although most of his ad budget is 
aimed at the freight car business with 
TV and ads in Business Week and 
Fortune, Wardell has an extensive busi- 
ness paper campaign seeking business 
from other industries. Aside from 
plugging roller bearings in five rail- 
road publications, Wardell uses busi- 
ness papers to cover: automotive (six 
publications); farm (five): designers and 
design engineers (two-color spreads in 
four publications); metal working trade 
(two); metal fabricating (two); oil (one); 
construction (four); textile field (one); 
also catalogs, directories and one pur- 
chasing magazine. Each business paper 
ad is specifically aimed at the field in- 
volved and features a two-color layout 
with the same red logo in every ad. 

The same logo, incidentally, was 
one of the ideas introduced by 40-year- 
old Wardell when he became Hyatt’s 
ad manager in January, 1953. Right 
now, Wardell’s big goal is to Hyatt 
salesmen capture the freight car mar- 
ket for roller bearings. In the last years, 
for example, Hyatt set up a separate 
force of seven salesmen to go after the 
railroad business (this group operates 
in conjunction with Hyatt’s five re- 
gional sales offices in Chicago, Detroit, 
Harrison, Oakland and _ Pittsburgh). 
Each of these railroad salesmen, for 
example, will get copies of the TV com- 
mercials to show their prospects. 

Just how eager the 600-employe 
Hyatt division is to get at the freight 
car market in a big way is summed up 
by Wardell: “In the last two years 
we've been expanding our production 
facilities in nearby Clark Township. 
When this market really opens up, we 
can immediately double our present 
capacity.” 
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UT your hand over the brand 
mes on the ads above—or on the ads 
low—and it becomes pretty difficult 
tell which ad sells what brand. In- 
ed, it can be argued that an industry 
1erally considered among the most 
npetitive in the nation seems by 
very sameness of its advertising to 
selling cigarets in general, rather 
n specific brands. 

it's clear enough that the reason for 
sameness is the success of the filter 
arets which started the twin adver- 
ng avalanches pictured on_ these 
es. So impressive apparently is their 
cess that 13 other brands have bor- 
ed one or another of the ideas. 

is everybody knows by now, credit 
the “masculinity” ‘trend belongs to 


Leo Burnett, Inc., which dreamed it 
up for Philip Morris’ Marlboro, a late- 
comer to the popular price filter-tip 
race. Burnett’s idea was powerful 
enough to help change a red-tipped 
cigaret with a red sales curve into a 
sales sensation. 

The other trend, which might be 
labeled the “modern” trend, came from 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample for Liggett 
& Myers’ L&M, which apparently 
needed an advertising shot in the arm 
to keep ahead of the Marlboro man. 
Emphasis is on young, modern people 
engaged in various pleasant pursuits. 
In fact, L&M’s slogan is “Live Modern” 
(which highlights the L and M). 

Both types of advertising trade on 
today’s trends toward suburban living 


and more leisure time. Marlboro ads 
feature hunters, skin divers and other 
sportsmen, and now so do the ads aping 
it. Ads for American Tobacco’s Lucky 
Strike, which emphasize “young mar- 
rieds” instead of “young moderns” 
recently sported a couple burning leaves 
in an obviously suburban setting. 

The tobacco men, who combined 
spend some $75,000,000 a year on ad- 
vertising, expect record sales this year 
of 395 billion cigarets, with filters tak- 
ing 30% of the market, up from 18% 
last year, 

It'll be interesting to see who breaks 
the pattern first—and how. In any case, 
these ads, and no doubt the new ones 
that will surely come, are a welcome 
change from the long reliance on claims. 
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ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


Noble Elvis 


“’'m crazy about these albums. 
They’re really perfect for parties,” 
says Elvis Presley in an RCA Victor 
ad which lists a number of albums, 
three of which feature Presley “in 
person.” It recalls James Thurber’s 
“The noblest study of mankind is 
Man, says Man.” 


Ad of the month 


Because it is a new and ingenious 
way to use two pages, this month’s 
honors go to Heublein for its back- 
to-back magazine insertion. 

As you leaf through the book 
in which this ad appears, you come 
first to an arresting silhouette of 
two men viewed from the rear. 
They looked familiar, but you can’t 
be sure. It’s practically impossible 
to resist the invitation to “turn the 
page and see who's giving what 

. to whom . . . and when.” 

Then you learn that the men are 
Vincent Price and Billy Pearson, 
each of whom appeared so, often 
on your television screen that you’d 


Ad of the month 


have to be a hermit not to know 
them. The MHeublein cocktail 
pitcher comes off dramatically 
against the black background. 

Interesting decanters are now 
commonplace . . . as is most of 
the advertising which features 
them. But here is a presentation of 
a package that is distinctive and 
dramatic, not only for the liquor 
field but for all advertising. 


A pretty girl is 
more than a melody 


If you doubt the value of showing 
people in ads no matter how fasci- 
nating the merchandise may be, 
pause a few times at slowly revolv- 
ing automobiles on exhibit in Grand 
Central Terminal or Pennsylvania 
Station. They are the newest, news- 
iest, shiniest 1957 models. By them- 
selves they draw an audience of no 
more than a dozen at a time. When 
a beautifully dressed young lady is 
seated at the wheel or standing 
alongside, the crowd of onlookers 
is in the hundreds. 


Vincant Price to Billy Pearson...Cocktuilt.. for the Holidays! 


WHEUBLEIN. COCKTAILS s.ccese ct mune ry 


Lester 
Leber 


Why we’re really 
reincarnated architects 


Along with the other fathers of 
youngsters in my daughter’s fourth 
grade class, I was asked to write 
a letter answering the question, 
“What is your job?” (If you think 
that’s easy, try it.) The class is 
studying ancient Egypt, and the 
kids were supposed to determine 
what their pops would have done 
in that civilization. 

In case my fellow admen are 
intrigued by how they would have 
made a living several thousand 
years ago, here is the research: “I 
have been looking in many, many 
books to find out what your job 
is and Miss Clark and I almost gave 
up when we finally found out that 
you would probably be a kind of 
architect. The reason why you'd be 
one of those things is because they 
advertised their Pharaoh on the 
great temple walls.” 


Clear, clean copy 


For easily understood writing on 
a complex subject, you can’t sur- 
pass this explanation of what “three 
times faster” means in an Ansco- 
chrome ad: “You can now shoot 
in the shade, or earlier and later 
in the day. You can freeze faster 
action. You can get flash pictures 
with true tones from edge to edge, 
even in shadows.” 


Smart stuff 


Dr. West provides a white tab 
with its Germ-Fighter toothbrush 
on which you write your name and 
the date you should buy a new 
one. (It’s not only a convenience in 
identifying your brush but gives 
validity to Dr. West’s claim of stay- 
ing actively antiseptic for four 
months, and speeds up second pur- 
chases.) 
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Brewer Schaefer 
ndorses expensive PR program 


Schaefer’s Hausman 
tking friends is a full-time job” 
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$500,000 


PR budget 
pays off... 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Laer summer, at Coney Island and 
Rockaway (New York) and at Revere 
and Nantasket beaches near Boston, 
some 8,000,000 people looked at a 
weekly, 15-minute fireworks show, 
which started with a white-to-red ren- 
dering of the words, “Schaefer Real 
Beer Presents . . .” This annual display 
accounts for $50,000 of the $500,000 
earmarked by Rudolph J. Schaefer, of 
F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. (Brook- 
lyn), for Walter J. Hausman’s public 
relations division. ' 

Hausman is careful to call the fire- 
works a Schaefer contribution to “the 
family group.” For while fireworks may 
blaze a brand name _ indiscriminately 
into the minds of millions, Schaefer ex- 
ecutives realize that winning hearts 
and habits is something else again. The 
making of friends for America’s oldest 
lager beer rests on the special efforts 
of people in the special interests of 
other people. Nearly all of the 389 
“activities” in which Hausman and his 
staff are engaged this year involve sep- 
arate services to specific segments 
among the 40,000,000 people in Schae- 
fer’s 13-state Atlantic Coast distribution 
area. 


Making friends often starts dissolving 
prejudices. For 10 of its 11 decades 
Schaefer stuck to its brewing and the 
sale of its beer. This 2,700,000-barrel- 
a-year business was, and is, a family af- 
fair. Rudy Schaefer is president, gen- 
eral manager, board chairman and 
third-generation sole owner of the 
company founded by Frederick and 
Maximilian Schaefer in 1842. 

Only in the last decade, in the course 
of indoctrinating a new “ad man,” did 
the brewer begin to get some fresh 
slants about what some people in cer- 
tain groups or “special markets” 
thought about them. They began to do 
some things to change opinions, and to 
strengthen them for the better. 

Jim Hausman, now 46, had sold 
point-of-purchase material and had 
worked in aviation before running an 
Air Force base in World War II. Dis- 
charged, he took a job as Schaefer’s 
assistant advertising manager. 

To learn the brewing business Haus- 
man traveled for six months with sales- 
men through the metropolitan area. 
He discovered that a lot of customers 
thought his company to be “high and 
mighty, independent and somewhat 
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The Schaefer Fishing Contest 
attracts 4,100 anglers a year 


Miss Beaux Arts appears before 15,000 Negro leaders... 


“Sports are an international language . . . and sports and 
beer go together” 


aloof. Although we're the only “Ger 
man’ brewery in town, the German 
Americans, for example, didn’t fee 
very warm toward us.” 

Instead of advertising, he persuade 
Schaefer to let him tackle public rela 
tions. He began by organizing a Ge 
man-American field day. The first c 
these annual affairs included _bicycl 
and foot races, a soccer game an 
other events, and drew 22,000 peopl 
Considering that the public relatior 
division then consisted of one man wit 
an annual budget of $25,000, this ws 
quite a feat. 

While the German day was gettin 
organized, a salesman suggested th: 
Schaefer “do something” for fisherme: 
Hausman checked their drinking han; 
outs from New Haven to Cape Ma 
(N.J.) and found less than 10% carr 
ing Schaefer. He got two leading spor 
writers to draft rules for a first Rudolr 
J. Schaefer Fishing Contest. Forty-o1 
clubs and 4,100 anglers took part. 


> Checking the same seaside spots tv 
years later, Hausman found that Scha 
fer’s distribution was up to 75%. T 
day, more than 100,000 anglers ann 
ally join in Schaefer-sponsored fishir 
events. 

“Making friends,” says Hausman, “ 
a full-time job.” It became, in fact, se 
eral jobs. He brought in helpers az 
trained them. All were Schaefer er 
ployees in other capacities and no} 
had a newspaper background. Mc 
are members of the ethnic groups 
races with whom they work and, us 
ally, they already knew and enjoy 
the sports which they now promo 
Hausman explains the emphasis — 
sports this way: “Sports are an inte 
national language . . . and sports a 
beer go together.” 

He observed, for example, that a 
bartenders are Irish. So he got 
Greater New York Gaelic Athle 
Assn. to pick an all-star team for Ir 
football to compete at Croke Pay 
Dublin, in 1950, with the champions 
Eire from County Cavan. The turn 
there was 80,000. Thousands m 
gathered in Gaelic Park in the Bro 
heard the kick-by-kick report by tra 
atlantic broadcast (the U.S. team w 

In addition to being promotions 
rector of this event, Hausman 
other duties in Ireland. He hir 
Dublin firm to print and mail 100, 
copies of a congratulatory brochure 
friends of Ireland in the nine s 
where Schaefer beer was then sold. 
also had the printer do a St. Patri 
Day greeting card picturing Bl 
Castle. All 3,000 were hand-addr 
and separately stamped on plain en 
opes. Except for Schaefer's signa 
the only commercial was a govern 


ad 


slogan: “There'll always be a welcome 
for you in Ireland.” Since then the list 
of recipients of greetings from Ireland 
has grown to 20,000. 

Subsequently, Hausman noted that 
many bars and other outlets are owned 
by Jews. The result is the Schaefer- 
sponsored International Soccer Games. 
The first was held between All-Ameri- 
can and All-Israel teams in the new 
Ramut Gan Stadium at Tel Aviv (Israel 
von two out of three). This fall, at 
Randall’s Island (New York), 28,000 
watched an Israeli team vanquish Ice- 
and. Hausman also arranged to send 
innual greetings to one large special 
narket on Rosh Hashana, and to an- 
ther on Christmas. 

Among other jobs in Israel, Hausman 
hot a 26-minute color film on “The 
foly Land—Cradle of Faith.” This be- 
ame a nucleus of a Schaefer library of 
(00 films on religion, education, sports 
nd other subjects. During the last 12 
nonths these films were loaned to 
842 groups, which showed them to an 
ggregate audience of 867,312. 

Since 1952 Schaefer Achievement 
1edals have been awarded annually to 
men and women who give unstintingly 
f themselves” to the community, and 
ecifically the Negro, Puerto Rican 
nd other “underprivileged” segments 
f it. The first was for a teen-age boys’ 
sociation; the ninth, and most recent, 
a settlement house in East Harlem. 

While rival Liebmann Breweries, 
1c., spends most of its annual adver- 
sing budget on its huge Miss Rhein- 
aid contest, Schaefer spreads a simi- 
r promotion into specialized areas. In 
ght recent months the current Miss 
eaux Arts appeared before 15,000 
egro leaders, and the current Miss 
oronet was telling 10,000 what Schae- 
r means in Spanish. 

Groups and even govemments now 
ek Schaefer’s aid. Envious of the suc- 
ss of the mainland fishing tourna- 
ents, the Puerto Rican Government 

1954 asked Schaefer’s aid in attract- 
g tourism and anglers. This year the 
ird annual Puerto Rican Invitation 
ume Tournament was held by Club 
tutico de San Juan. It’s now one of 
e world’s biggest, and teams from 
ielle (N.J.), Miami Beach, Mexico, 
nama and Venezuela vie with five 
‘al units. 

Other advertisers, among them East- 
1 Air Lines and Pan Am Airways, 
ve climbed aboard. But the list of 

ards is still headed by the Schaefer 

Pp. This was once a $3,000 item in 

usman’s budget. Now it is a perpet- 

| trophy for highest team score, 

Including sponsorship of TV and 

lio broadcasts of Brooklyn Dodger 

seball games and weekly awards to 
dger players, Schaefer’s sports tastes 
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are quite catholic. In the New York 
“inner market” last summer, 40,000 
people watched Schaefer-sponsored 
Spanish baseball events, and 21,300 
paid to see its trophies given at a 
German-American Football Assn. field 
day. But the public relations division 
figures that at least a half-million more 
engage in or watch golf, track, bowl- 
ing and other contests which it sponsors 
or in which it makes awards. 

Sports, of course, are related to hob- 
bies, and some of the latter even ap- 
proach “culture.” To widen the scope 
of its activities a bit Schaefer has in- 
troduced Apollos (the phonograph-rec- 
ord equivalent of movie Oscars and 
broadcasting Emmys) for the 10 “all- 
time greats” in popular music. 

Because early trains are a hobby, or 
at least a subject of considerable curi- 
osity, Schaeffer offers “Ole 1842,” a 
rubber-tired, gasoline-powered facsimi- 
le of a steam train of that vintage. This 
year it will appear before 4,000,000 or 
more at pageants, festivals, fairs, re- 
sorts, as well as working at fund-raising 
for public service groups. The train 
sometimes carries a supersize beer can 
on a flat car. 

But perhaps because Rudy Schaefer 
likes to fish, the brewery’s special mar- 
ket relations seem particularly pisca- 
torial. Metal tags on 60,000 striped 
bass were promoting Schaefer before 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service took 
over this study on a wider basis, with- 
out the commercial. And three years 
ago a segment of the Atlantic Ocean 
off Fire Island Inlet was turned into 
the Rudy Schaefer Fishing Grounds. 


Four Long Island communities on 
the Great South Bay, angling for more 
anglers, approached Rudy. The brew- 
ery happened to be replacing wooden 
with cardboard beer cases. On joint 
agreement with the Army Engineers, 
the Coast Guard, cable companies and 
Long Island Fishermen’s Assn., Schaefer 
dropped 14,000 wooden cases, partly 
filled with cement, to the ocean floor, 
and then spread seed mussels. 


> Other Schaefer public relations actiy- 
ities run the gamut from a survey on 
what women want in husbands and 
draperies, and helping out on shindigs 
for the working press, to seeing that 
America’s oldest lager beer is properly 
poured in such movies as M-G-M’s 
“Somebody Up There Likes Me.” The 
object of it all, of course, is to get 
more to like Schaefer, down here. 

Under president Schaefer, John T. 
Morris, vice-president and marketing 
director, supervises three functions: 
sales, advertising (BBDO is the agency) 
and public relations. 

Both Schaefer and Morris maintain 
that they can’t measure sales from pub- 
lic relations. In the last decade, how- 
ever, they have approved a 20-fold in- 
crease in the dollars allotted to this 
function. 

There may be more than coincidence, 
too, in the fact that in this same decade 
Schaefer’s dollar volume has climbed 
50% from $65,000,000 to nearly $100 
million, while U.S. beer consumption 
has remained at a fairly constant 85,- 
000,000 barrels. Last year alone, when 
the industry’s “barrelage” expanded 
only 2.5%, Schaefer gained 11%. 


PR SPECIALISTS 


Schaefer public relations manager Walter J. Hausman keeps 
his staff as specialized as his public relations activities. Here 
is how he breaks down the myriad Schaefer activities: 


Robert R. (Mickey) McKinley: German groups, sportsmen’s 


shows, fishing, and fireworks. 


Albert S. Wollman: Jewish groups, charities, community and 


religious activities. 


Eyre Saitch: Negro groups, sports. 


Howard Clyne: plant tours; miscellaneous. 


Mario Vigiani: Spanish-Americans, and especially Puerto 


Ricans. 


Peter J. Fitzpatrick: office manager, charged with keeping 
track of everybody else, publicity and making sure that the 
annual public relations cost doesn’t go over the $500,000 
budget (about 18¢ for each of Schaefer's 2,700,000 barrels of 


beer). 


Barber & Baar Associates, Inc.: the New York public relations 
firm which counsels Schaefer on its entire public relations 
operation. 
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Kleenex invades paper napkin field 


Five giants now compete to get consumers to buy paper napkins by brand 


| eee months have brought these 
developments in paper napkins: 

® Scott Paper Co. went national with 
its new paper napkins, Scotkins, the 
first such product to be nationally dis- 
tributed and advertised. 

e Kimberly-Clark Corp. just completed 
plans to go national with a paper nap- 
kin under the world-famous Kleenex 
brand name. 

e Procter & Gamble, one of the nation’s 
biggest advertisers, has entered the busi- 
ness by buying out Charmin Tissues, 
maker of napkins and three other house- 
hold paper products. 

e Erving Paper Mill, one of the world’s 
largest producers of industrial napkins, 
has expanded into the consumer mar- 
ket in a most unusual way. 


> Collectively, these moves are causing 
the biggest flutter in paper napkins 
since the industry got its start some 40 


Scott Paper Co. went national earlier this year with its new Scotkins paper napkins. 
Now Kimberly-Clark is set to launch Kleenex paper napkins nationally. 


40 


years ago. Companies which have long 
taken their napkin business for granted 
are now rapidly revising their views. 
Those in the know predict a battle 
royal between brands, on both the 
distribution and advertising. 

Why this charged activity in an in- 
dustry small as big business goes ($100 
million-plus in annual retail sales), in 
one already crowded with some 60 
competitors, in one whose potential 
is less glowing than once believed? 

The answer is stability—stability 
coupled with healthy, if unsensational, 
growth. After blossoming in the fecund 
1920’s, the industry has forged sedu- 
lously ahead—through boom, depression 
and average times. Consumption of 
paper napkins now stands at roughly 
seven-and-a-half times their use in 
1930. Their popularity has closely fol- 
lowed two other rising curves: popula- 
tion and the U.S. standard of living. 


Dyesn't shred or fall spurt 
f eh when wet 


Nowst of Ras peodwet by Scott Paper Company 


Paper napkins early invaded mid- 
dle class dinner tables, and movement 
into the upper income bracket has been 
protracted but steady as informal living 
grows in appeal. Appreciable inroads 
onto society's lower rungs—where nap 
kins had never been used at all—ha 
come slower. But there has been most 
progress in the past decade. And it isj 
the field which offers the mostj 
potential. | 

A survey conducted by Arlo Wilson 
secretary-treasurer of the Paper Napki 
Assn., indicates many depressed areas 
where the napkin is still unknown. But 
inevitably, as economic gains spread 
so does use of the disposable napkin. 


> The biggest reason for the industry’s 
stability is that once sampled, the nap | 
kin’s adoption is almost a foregone con4 
clusion. After that the choice is mainl 

between brands. A recent ad featured 
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Scott Paper’s Scotkins as “The napkin 
hat came to dinner and stayed.” That 
statement might well be made for paper 
1apkins in general. 

But if the napkin battle has been 
von, the brand battle is just beginning. 
3elieve it or not, a paper napkin brand 
vas nationally distributed and adver- 
ised for the first time only this year. 
That was Scotkins, Scott’s three-year- 
id and first paper napkin, which 
aunched the drive to make consumers 
aper napkin brand conscious. 

Kimberly-Clark is the second big 
ompany to try the same thing. It has 
pread its new paper napkin from 
Jhicago west, now is distributing it in 
he east, and at year’s end, national 
dvertising starts. 

Kleenex paper napkins are the fruit 
f seven years of laboratory and sales 
sting. The result is innovation, but 
1 a reverse sort of way. 

The trend in paper napkins today is 
iversification. They come in dozens 
f sizes, myriad thicknesses, textures, 
lors, prints. Most producers try to 
ake a napkin for every occasion, some 
fering as many as 10 varieties. 


Kimberly-Clark is staking its chances 
1 one all-purpose paper napkin. It 
slieves its tests have yielded the for- 
ula for a napkin “that will be suitable 
r three meals a day, for picnics and 
cktails, as well as Sunday dinner.” 
his composite napkin is made of 
/o-ply facial type tissues, is a medium- 
zed 15% by 15% inches, comes only 


With these giants in the field, a brand battle is about to start and new style ads 
like these for Scott and Crown-Zellerbach are one result. 
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in white. 

K-C thinks the housewife, weary 
from trying out different napkins and 
crowding her shelves with napkins for 
every occasion, will reach for an all- 
purpose napkin with a sigh of relief. 

Another selling point claimed for 
the Kleenex Table Napkin is a texture 
that “clings like cloth to your lap” (a 
pointed dig at slick varieties which 
keep diners groping toward the floor). 
Claimed also is that while the napkins 
are “soft like Kleenex,” a wet-strength 
treatment makes them “strong enough 
to last the whole meal.” There’s also 
a price incentive. K-C wholesales its 
napkin at a suggested retail price of 25 
to 27 cents, which averages a cent be- 
low other name brands of comparable 
size and thickness. Under direction of 
Philip A. Leekley, K-C assistant promo- 
tion manager who is in charge of the 
new product, field representatives are 
making known these advantages to re- 
tailers everywhere. 

And, certainly, one advantage the 
single line will enjoy is an assurance 
of shelf space—no mean asset in this 
day of bulging supermarkets. Makers 
of multiple lines have difficulty getting 
all their varieties displayed on the 
crowded shelves. 


> Even the familiar Kleenex brand 
name didn’t escape the test routine. 
The Kleenex label was used initially 
on a blue & white box very similar to 
the facial tissue container. The napkin 
met trouble when shoppers repeatedly 


: ue! 
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confused it with the well-known tissue. 
Napkins were switched ‘to a blue and 
red box, the brand name changed to 
Veldown. Eventually, the Kleenex label 
was restored, but to a box of red & 
gray, simply designed to accent both 
the product’s identity and the name. 

But if K-C is being singular with its 
product, it is planning a potpourri of 
promotion (via Foote, Cone & Belding). 
It will deploy its message widely over 
spot TV and radio, network TV (nap- 
kins will be welcomed to the fold on 
K-C’s regular Danny Thomas and 
Perry Como shows), also use a heavy 
newspaper schedule and bales of car- 
cards. Already the product is boosted 
on facial tissue boxes. Dealers are 
getting a spate of point-of-sale material, 
including display stand. 

Further, the trading area will be 
blanketed with a coupon offer (worth 
10 cents toward purchase price), and 
the new napkin package will announce 
a box-top tableware offer. 

Erving Paper Mills, big producer of 
industrial paper napkins but known, 
too, for its printed novelty napkins, 
has come up with an unusual idea 
which has a lure for both Erving and 
consumers. 

The Massachusetts mill, long the 
leading maker of advertising napkins— 
that is, napkins imprinted with trade 
designs and slogans, which businesses 
distribute for promotion purposes—has 
imaginatively expanded that into a 
project called “Home Editions.” 

Using the same principle as book 
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the WOMAN’S VWIEWPOINT 


By Dorothy Diamond ® 


Easy exit 


Although it’s far easier to join the 
Book-of-the-Month Club than the 
Union League Club, Harry Sher- 
man’s enterprises have a reputation 
for being difficult to resign from. 
To check on the validity of this 
rumor, I recently sent one dollar 
for a trial set of Music 
Appreciation Records. 
After the demonstration 
pair arrived, I casually 
scrawled on my mem- 
bership card, “Please 
cancel my _ subscrip- 
tion,” and returned it. 
To my surprise, this 
proved adequate. No 
more notices about rec- 
ords come my _ way, 
though I do receive 
some other mailing 
pieces. 

I think Book-of-the-Month is to 
be commended for so graciously 
and promptly accepting a resigna- 
tion. Many of us hesitate, and 
sometimes with good reason, to ac- 
cept “trial offers.” If we had posi- 
tive assurance that we would not 
be hounded for months or even 
years, I think we would be more 
responsive to them. 


Pro & con on drug 
prescriptions 


Why does an aura of secrecy sur- 
round the purchase of a drugstore 
prescription? Should you know 
what you are buying (and even 
have the right to shop around for 
it)P Or should your pharmacist, in 
league with your doctor, withhold 
this information from you? 

When this column suggested that 
prescription labels state the name 
of the drug and the illness being 
treated (Tide—September 29), it 
was merely in the hope of ending 
some of the chaos in our medicine 
chests. Unexpectedly, this set off a 
controversy. Strong support for my 
position came from Constance 
Hope, sales promotion and public 
relations consultant, who said, “I 
have struggled with the same prob- 
lem so many times.” Pharmaceutical 
interests, on the other hand, dis- 
sented. 

Robert E. Abrams, executive sec- 
retary of the American College of 
Apothecaries, raised this objection: 
“There would be a real possibility 
that people would start diagnosing 
for each other, with Aunt Mamie 
telling her neighbor that she has 
the same thing and this drug 


will cure her.” (Magazine articles, 
I offer as rebuttal, have al- 
ready transformed us into amateur 
M.D.’s). Abrams also pointed out 
that “modern day drugs can be 
used for a wide assortment of con- 
ditions and to ascribe any use to a 
particular product would not be 
completely accurate.” 

I also received re- 
prints of a_ Better 
Homes & Gardens ar- 
ticle entitled “Why Ali 
the Mystery in Pre- 
scriptions?” Since Don- 
ald Cooley does a 
superb job of giv- 
ing background _infor- 
mation, you may want 
to obtain a copy from 
the National Pharma- 
ceutical Council, 610 
Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Too lengthy to 
digest here, the article points out 
that a little knowledge about medi- 
cine can be an uncomfortable thing 
and concludes that the layman is 
better left in ignorance. 

Not all doctors share this philoso- 
phy, however. Since the medical 
profession is divided on this, I do 
not think the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry should champion only one 
point of view. Both have merit. 

There’s also, of course, the eco- 
nomic angle. When a customer is 
aware of what he is buying, he 
can shop for a prescription on the 


basis of price, as well as reliability - 


and service, just as he does for less 
sacred merchandise. 


Skimpy storage 
A paradox of modern cars disturbs 
me. As bodies grow longer and 
wider, glove compartments shrink 
to miserably small proportions. 
Having discovered that it is easier 
to obtain a new map than dig for 
an old one in my 1955 model, I’m 
dismayed to discover that this nig- 
gardly allotment of space has been 
continued in its 1957 successor. 
The latest version of this par- 
ticular make contains upholstery 
luxurious enough for the banquettes 
of a cocktail lounge. And a dash- 
board that is a masterpiece of mod- 
ern design. But when it came to a 
purely functional feature, designers 
slipped badly. Since the various oil 
companies have a stake in seeing 
that their maps are accessible, may- 
be they would pay heed to a la- 
ment that has been voiced by many 
women and would help us obtain 
more spacious interior storage. 


matches (the advertiser pays half tl 
cost), Erving now packages househo 
napkins imprinted with advertising, se’ 
packages of SO napkins at the phenom 
nally low price of 7 cents each (two f 
13 cents).°* 


Plans of Procter & Gamble for Cha 
min napkins (and other Charmin hous 
hold papers) await a final vote-takir 
by Charmin stockholders on the tran 
fer of the company. 


Charmin napkins are now distribute 
only in the midwest, but P&G u 
doubtedly has its sights on national di 
tribution. It is known to be considerir 
expanding pulp sources. 


> The one thing certain in the chan 
ing picture is the growing role of adve 
tising in the paper napkin industr 
Companies which in the past ha 
coasted along with nominal ad budge 
or have tolerated unimaginative prom 
tion programs are now jolted from the 
complacency. 


Scott, which used a variety of prom 
tions to effect national distribution — 
its Scotkins (including a blanket of mz 
samples) presently promotes several p 
per products together in but two medi 
newspapers and network television (v 
J. Walter Thompson). There are indic 
tions, though, its print schedule is 
for an overhaul. 


Hudson’s ad program is under car 
ful scrutiny. This long-time bigge 
household napkin seller east of Ch 
cago has wooed customers mainly < 
spot TV. But it recently switched © 
print (via Norman, Craig & Kumme 
because, says marketing director He: 
Shayne, spot commercials did not su 
ceed in giving Hudson’s five napk 
varieties separate identities. It hopes 
accomplish this with print ads (Sundi 
supplements and store books) whit 
both portray and discuss the product 

The west coast paper king, Crov 
Zellerbach Corp., whose Zee Pap 
Napkins are the long-time biggest wes 
ern seller, goes in heavily for outdo 
advertising. It also carries a heavy pri 
schedule in general and farm mag 
zines, and uses some newspaper, sp 
radio and TV ads (via _ Brisache 
Wheeler & Staff). Whether it will pu 
east as Hudson pushes west remai 
to be seen, 

Meantime, paper napkin markete 
like Doeskin Products, Inc., and Mare 
Paper Mills have a job on their han 
to keep pace with the giants—now fi 
of them instead of the long-time tw 
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gains, however, most notably in the higher ¢ 
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Crowell-Collier 
problems 
mounting: 


Antitrust 
suit slapped 
on NBC: 


* December 14, 1956 


MEDIA 
FORECAST 


The revolution in magazine publishing continues unabated. 


Crowell-Collier’s long-heralded purchase of a string of radio & television stations 
has fallen through. Major stumbling block: the demands of the investment group 
headed by economic consultant Eliot Janeway. 


Janeway, who claims to be investment agent for a group of corporate and 
institutional investors (including real estate and hotel tycoon Henry Crown), says 
he was brought into the Crowell-Collier deal by the National Bank of Detroit, 
which had agreed to lend Crowell-Collier $1,500,000 toward the purchase 

of Consolidated Radio & Television Broadcasters. An additional $5,000,000 was to 
come from the sale of Crowell-Collier’s Springfield (Ohio) printing plant. The 
Janeway group offered the $6,000,000 needed to round out the radio-TV purchase 
price. 


Janeway and Crowell-Collier couldn’t come to terms, however. Janeway was 
dubious about whether the new capital would be enough to see Crowell-Collier 
through, while Crowell-Collier president Paul Smith balked at the terms of 
Janeway’s loan (tantamount to control of the company). 


Meanwhile, Smith says he needs $3,000,000 in operating capital as soon as possible. 
As Smith puts it, in the event he can’t raise the money he might be forced to sell 
off both his remaining magazine properties. Because of such a possibility, Smith 
admits he’s sounded out several publishers on their willingness to take over pieces 
of Crowell-Collier’s magazine business. He mentions Time, Inc. (for Crowell- 
Collier's field-selling subsidiary, Reader’s Service Corp.) and Look (for Collier’s 
subscription list). 


The Justice Dept. has fired the opening gun in a campaign which could ultimately 
divest NBC of its owned and operated television stations. 


The civil suit (first of its kind), filed in Philadelphia Federal District Court to 
force NBC to give up such assets as the court “may deem necessary and 
appropriate,” charges: 


e That NBC and RCA conspired to gain television outlets in five of the top eight 
U.S. markets by “unlawful use of NBC’s power, as a network, to grant or withhold 
NBC network affiliation.” 


e Specifically, last December’s swap between NBC and Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., in which NBC took Westinghouse’s Philadelphia station (number 
four market) in return for its Cleveland station (number 10 market) and 
$3,000,000, is illegal because it resulted from coercion by NBC. The threat, says 
the Justice Dept., was the cancellation of network affiliation with Westinghouse 
stations and the withholding of future NBC affiliations. 


e That NBC has lessened competition in Philadelphia among stations and station 
representatives. 
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How media did 
in 1956: 


Tax relief 
may boost 
UHF: 
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e That the Philadelphia deal lessened the ability of Westinghouse Electric Co. 
to compete with RCA in the sale of television sets and equipment. Reason, 
explains the Justice Dept., is the preferred position of RCA’s television set 
advertising on an NBC-owned station, enabling RCA to advertise much more 
heavily than Westinghouse in the Philadelphia market. 


In reply, NBC claims it acted legally in a transaction approved by the FCC, 
charges a jurisdictional dispute between FCC and the Antitrust Division. 


Advertising revenue in 1956 climbed to an all-time high. Total investment is 
estimated at over $10 billion, a new record, while expenditures in measurable 
media should reach $3.105 billion by December 31. With the books almost closed, 
here’s how each medium fared during the past year: 


Network television continued its remarkable growth with volume close to $500 
million, a 23% increase over 1955’s $406.9 million. National spot television also 
enjoved a record year with estimated billings of $312 million. 


National magazines billed an estimated $692.4 million, 5% over last year’s ‘ 
$653.4 million. Sametime, national advertising in newspapers climbed to about — 
$730 million, a 5% increase over 1955. 


Network radio was the only medium that lost ground—continuing its steady 
downward trend. Volume in 1956 is estimated at about $100 million, a 13% drop. 
National spot radio, on the other hand, climbed 20% from 1955 levels to around 
$136.9 million. ’ 


Outdoor advertising increased slightly—a 3% rise to $118 million. Business ‘ 
publications rose from $446.2 million in 1955 to an estimated $490.8 million this 
year. Transportation advertising volume approached $23,000,000, a slight gain — 
over last year. Direct mail volume jumped to $1.6 billion (from $1.3 billion in 19 5 
while point-of-purchase advertising rose from $850 million last year to an 
estimated $1 billion in 1956. 


The broadcasting industry (including NBC) is solidly behind the scheme to repes 
the 10% excise tax on all-channel receivers. Reason: a compromise is better than 
FCC’s threatened radical action to move TV bodily into the UHF band (and 

certainly better than further legislative control of network television). 


Repeal of the tax, say set manufacturers, would erase the price differential 


would broaden the audience for UHF stations. 


Sametime, members of the House Ways & Means excise subcommittee are 

reportedly sympathetic to the measure. In fact, subcommittee chairman Aime— 
Forand (Dem., R.I.) suggested that the Treasury (which vehemently oppo: 
dropping the tax) might benefit in the long run if the tax were repealed, since la 


im 


Magnuson (Dem., Wash.). If and when the tax bill reaches the Senate, Magn 
recommendation could throw. the weight of the upper house behind the TV e¢ 
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Old movies click on TV 


One local TV station has 986 old movies to air. Half again 


that many are still to be released to TV. Each movie can 


run twice a year for a couple of years. Advertisers are 


beginning to think of old movies as the newest medium. 


Orn OCTOBER 12 KTTV: 2 Los An- 
geles independent television station, 
outrated all three network outlets com- 
bined in the prime 8-10 evening 
hours. In the course of the carnage, 
KTTV shouldered these network attrac. 
tions out of the picture: an address 
by President Eisenhower, a heavily 
promoted variety show (Walter Winch- 
ell), a quiz show (Treasure Hunt) and 
six top-rated half-hour film dramas. 

KTTV’s ammunition in achieving 
this remarkable feat was neither a spec- 
tacular nor an extraordinary special 
event, but a creaky motion picture of 
pre-1948 vintage called 30 Seconds 
Over Tokyo. Wholly sponsored by Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co., 30 Seconds was 
KTTV’s first offering from the recently 
released Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer backlog 
of over 700 pictures. Since then, KTTV 
has been showing a different film every 
Friday night, with Colgate picking up 
the tab. While the ratings have never 
equaled that of the premiere (which 
was promoted to the tune of $100,- 
000), they are still substantial. 


> KTTV’s showing in October is ad- 
mittedly highly unusual, but it’s merely 
a dramatic symbol of what looks like 
a trend in television programing: the 
feature film is beginning to loom large 
in the thinking of major sponsors as a 
supplement to big network investments. 
The reasons are fairly obvious, First, 


TV costs are stil] rising. An average 
half-hour network show costs a spon- 
sor about $2,500,000 a year. Program 
costs (exclusive of time charges) on a 
half-hour film show run between $35,- 
000 and $40,000 a week. On a spot 
basis, syndicated half-hour film costs 
are running higher than ever. On a 
good New York City station, the pro- 
gram cost runs about $4,000 a show. 
Add to this the charges for the top 
time slot on the top local station 
(7 p.m., WRCA-TV), which are around 
$3,100, and a half-hour show costs 
a pretty penny per single exposure. 

Second, syndicated half-hour shows 
are coming under increasing fire be- 
cause of their lack of excitement, their 
cautious formula sameness. Although 
the ratings picture is confused, gen- 
erally speaking, syndicated shows are 
slowly losing audience. In addition, the 
number of nighttime hours available 
for half-hour shows is shrinking as local 
stations gather in the new feature film 
libraries. Potential sponsors are find- 
ing more & more difficulty lining up 
a half hour in a desirable time slot, 
often must use daytime spots to get 
into the market they want. 

Third, film packagers are growing 
cautious about sinking heavy money 
into drama series. In short, the avail- 
ability of new series in contracting. 
Sametime, packagers’ efforts to squeeze 
maximum profit from each series puts 
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Hit Parade cigarettes are sure to get plenty 
of attention from this series of 10-second 
1.D.’s and 20 and 60-second commercials. Live 
action, stop motion, animation and a very 
“whistleable” jingle keep these spots crisp 
and fast moving. Clever use of the Hit Parade 
trade-mark plus product-in-use, picturing folks 
enjoying the new cigarette, fix the brand 
name firmly in the viewer's mind. “Your 
taste can’t tell the filter's there!” is the 
promise of smoker enjoyment that clinches the 
selling message. Produced by SARRA for 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY through 
BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC. 


Sarrw— Bn 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


SPECIALISTS IN VISUAL SELLING 
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SELLING TO INDUSTRY 


By John Sasso ® 


Advertising stupidity 


Selling industrial advertising space 
is no bed of roses, principally be- 
cause some industrial ad managers 
have thick skulls full of incredible 
prejudices. 

Note this quote from a recent 
letter we received: “I lost a blue 
chip account this year, 
because the ad manager 
proves his worth by 
keeping a scrapbook of 
how much publicity he 
receives in the various 
publications in which 
he is advertising. We 
were told by the adver- 
tising manager and also 
by the sales manager 
that they did not feel 
we had their welfare in 
hand since we were 
not printing all of their publicity 
releases. 

“T stated our policy but could not 
argue with the scrapbook, therefore 
lost the account. This hurt, not only 
financially but also politically, since 
the account is fairly strong in our 
industry. . . . I wish I were clever 
enough to devise an editorial pres- 
entation which does not take a two- 
hour intensive study on the part of 
the media director and the account 
executive.” 

The major sales argument for 
any industrial book is its editorial 
performance. But you can see that 
minor-league ad managers think 
“editorial performance” means 
“puff performance.” Maybe they 
should attend more “clinics,” but 
our guess is that the skulls are too 
thick for any good to come of it. 


Circulation coverup 


One of our readers plaintively asks: 
“Will publishers ever clear up the 
doubletalk in circulation _ state- 
ments?” Then he hazards a guess 
that this won’t happen in his or 
our lifetime. He believes, as we 
do, that misleading, ambiguous 
classifications along with lumping 
of titles and functions inevitably 
cost intelligent advertisers and re- 
sponsible agencies plenty of time 
and money. The buying of space 
demands actual circulation facts; 
digging such facts out, if you can, 
is an expensive job. If we ask the 
publishers to make such studies, 
they have to spend time and money 
too (although all too often such 
“studies” will still gloss over and 
cover up circulation truths), 


Every now and then big pub- 
lisher pow-wows are set up to dis- 
cuss the improvement of ABC 
statements. Hours are spent in con- 
ference and discussion. The result, 
all too often, is a major decision to 
eliminate the words “and other fan 
dancers” from Classification 1B in 
the occupational analysis. The 
mountain labors and 
brings forth a mouse. 

We think the reason 
why is simple: each 
publisher is interested 
in covering up his own 
weakness, and at the 
same time exposing the 
weakness of his com- 
petitors. 

So who suffers? The 
advertiser paying the 
bill for space: the pub- 
lisher’s customer. Got 
any ideas as to what can be done 
about this roadblock in the way of 
intelligent space buying? 


Untapped sales resource 


Industrial designers are no longer 
“face-lifters” for products. They are 
very much involved in all stages of 
product development these days, 


from preliminary market studies 


through product creation and sell- 
ing. 

A recent visit to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of In- 


dustrial Designers convinced us of - 


two things: 1) industrial design is 
a mature function, and 2) that in- 
dustry could work lots closer with 
designers in developing sales points 
that add impact to selling. 

Since product designs are created 
with the user in mind, why not 
consult with the designer when 
spelling out user advantages in a 
product ad? Are you doing this? 
Let us know if you are, and how 
you do it. 


Empty glory for 
an advertising manager 


An advertising manager friend re- 
cently raised hhis head out of a 
martini long enough to brag that he 
never had a cut in any proposed 
budget he turned in to manage- 
ment. He forgot to mention that 
the reason management never cut 
his budgets was that he never had 
either the courage to propose the 
size budget his company should 
have, nor the courage to fight for 
it if it were proposed. 


reruns and re-reruns on the screer 
eating up more valuable air time. Th 
durable Topper series, for example 
is on its fourth time around. It’s aire 
on NBC alternate Sundays from 5-5:3 
p.m. The reason: Wide, Wide Worl 
runs every other week from 4-5:30 p.m 
and its alternate, Ray Bolger’s Wask 
ington Square, runs only from 4-5 p.n 
That extra half hour alternate week 
must be filled somehow, so the tire 
film series was dropped into the slot. 


> What do feature films offer spc 
advertisers? First in importance is pre 
gram excitement. Better than 2,40 
feature-length films are now in circul: 
tion (WCBS-TV, New York City, he 
about 1,000, including entries fror 
M-G-M, Columbia and Warner Bros. 
most of them never seen on TV befor 
A sizable number of these are to 
quality, representing a huge investmer 
in money and talent by the studic 
which made them. The class A pi 
tures, at least, were budgeted at sum 
far exceeding the investment in an 
television show. Here’s a small san 
pling of the pictures which will b 
available to advertisers in the ne: 
year or two (several are being hel 
back for short term re-release in the: 
ters): Brother Rat, Charge of the Ligl 
Brigade, The Corn Is Green, Malte: 
Falcon, The Man Who Came to Dinne 
Prince and the Pauper, Boy’s Tows 
Captains Courageous, Command Dec 
sion, David Copperfield, Du Barry Ws 
a Lady, Girl Crazy; Goodbye, M 
Chips; Grand Hotel (Garbo and Barr 
more), Great Ziegfeld, Idiot’s Deligh 
Lassie Comes Home, Mutiny on tl 
Bounty, National Velvet, On Borrowe 
Time, Philadelphia Story, The Thi 
Man, Treasure Island, and the who 
Marx Brothers treasury, plus endle 
strings of Andy Hardy and Dr. Kilda 
backlogs. These are merely selection 
from the M-G-M and Warner Bro 
backlogs. The 20th Century-Fox, C 
lumbia, United Artists and RKO ] 
braries contain similar top-quality fe. 
tures. 

What’s more, two major studios 
Paramount and Universal—have not y: 
released their backlogs. 


> These pictures are apparently pul 
ing in the audience, if scattered return 
are any indication. In Seattle tw 
months ago, Mrs. Miniver pulled a te 
30.5 ARB rating at 11 p.m., and o 
drew NBC’s Hit Parade at 10:4 
M-G-M films in this market contin 
to rate high. KLOR-TV in Portla 
(Ore.), which airs films at 8 p.m. ( 
Mondays, in one instance outrank 
Robert Montgomery, Medic and 
other major shows. WBZ (Boston) 
pled its usual rating with the Warn 
Bros. package, and topped AB 
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“The Heart of Los Angeles” 


¥ ¥ Glamorously situ- 
ated and convenient to 
everything, here is a celeb- 
rity crossroads offering the 
very essence of wonderful 
California living 


MEMBER OF THE 
DINERS’ CLUB 


HERNANDO COURTRIGHT. Presiden 
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Mickey Mouse Club at 5-6:30 p.m. 
One important aspect of the new fea- 
tures libraries is their audience-build- 
ing power. Not only do_ top-grade 
films pull audience away from other 
shows, but they increase the total au- 
dience watching television at those 
hours. WCBS-TV (New York), which 
claims 1,400,724 viewers for its Late 
Show now, expects a substantial in- 
crease in total sets-in-use for the post- 
11 p.m. time slots as soon as its top 
feature films really get rolling (the first 
of the new library aired December 1). 


>» From a cost standpoint, features are 
good buys, despite the fact that sta- 
tions airing the new films are upping 
spot rates substantially. Point is, though, 
that features, which run mainly in class 
B time (late evening) are in many cases 
reaching almost as many homes as 
shows airing in class A local time 
(7-7:30 p.m.), at considerably less cost 
to the advertiser. 

One indication of the growing de- 
sirability of feature films is the move 
by major advertisers to capture full 
sponsorship of the new libraries in 
selected markets. Biggest splash so 
far is Colgate’s M-G-M buy on KTTV 
(Los Angeles). In addition, Bristol- 
Myers has signed in six markets (AI- 
toona, Binghamton, Fort Worth, New 
Orleans, New Haven, Philadelphia). 
Most of its buys are for late evening 
shows, but its Fort Worth show has 
the 8-10 p.m. slot, while the Philadel- 
phia buy starts its run at 10:30 p.m. 
Others reported jumping on the band- 
wagon: Lever Bros.; Libby, McNeill 
& Libby; Philip Morris. 


> Costs for full program sponsorship 
naturally vary according to the time, 
the station and the quality of the pic- 
ture. Colgate, for example, paid KTTV 
$75,000 for its 52-week show, or under 
$1,500 a week. WFIL (Philadelphia), 
breaks down its feature product into 
quality categories, ranging from $500 
to $5,000 per show. Apparently, these 
prices are fairly typical for large mar- 
kets. 

Added up, good features are increas- 
ing audience in weak time slots, and are 
opening up more desirable spot avail- 
abilities. If feature films continue to 
draw audiences the way they've been 
doing, prime evening time may tum 
into a first-rate spot buy. In markets 
where there are four or more stations, 
the independents scheduling the new 
films in network-dominated time are 
getting excellent results. Even more 
significant, some affiliated stations have 


- been bumping network shows in favor 


of films. Lux Video Theater has been 
dropped in New Orleans, Your Hit 
Parade in Providence and Tonight in 
several markets, a 


Give 
the Gift 
you'd 

like to get 
yourself 


ARMCHAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 


Hennessy is available everywhere, but 
you can now send Hennessy as a gilt to 
friends and business associates in 30 states. 
For information, write, wire or phone: 
Beverage Gift Service, Dept. H, 

City National Bank Bldg., Beverly Hills, 
California. CRestview 1-6286 
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TheWorld’s Preferred COGNAC BRANDY 
84 Proof © Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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FACES OF THE 


FORTNIGHT: 


Mercury marketing head 
Coats sets a high goal 


In the first nine months of 1956, the 
Mercury Division of Ford Motor Co. 
sold 220,000 units, or 4.75% of the 
total U.S. auto market. In 1957 Mer- 
cury hopes to reach 6.5% of the mar- 
ket—or additional sales of at least 100,- 
000 units, a sales increase of some 45%. 

This goal, set by Mercury, is more 
than the optimistic pie-in-the-sky talk 
which flows out of Detroit every fall 
with the introduction of new models. 
Mercury has made a significant organ- 
izational change to help it reach its 
goal: a few months ago, it redesig- 
nated its General Sales Office as a 
General Marketing Office, realigned 
responsibilities throughout the opera- 
tion, and promoted a tall (six ft. two 
in.), heavy set (220 Ibs.) one-time 
auto dealer to head the new office— 
47-year-old George S. Coats. 

Coats will have direct authority 
over all Mercury’s advertising, sales, 
merchandising, promotion and market- 
ing research activities. Among those 
reporting to him will be sales manager 
Chester E. Bowie, marketing analysis 
& planning manager Roger W. Cham- 
bers, sales promotion manager T. J. 
Henry and advertising manager R. J. 
Fisher. 

Mercury claims to be the first among 
the auto makers to use the new total 
marketing concept within a division. 


Mercury’s George S. Coats 
Sales goal for 1957: 6.5°/, of the market 


Mercury turned to it, explains division 
general manager F. C. Reith, because 
of a realization that “Selling is more 
than just a salesman’s job. Selling is 
only a part of marketing . . .” 
Advertising, as part of Mercury’s 
new scientific approach to marketing, 
will come in for great attention—with 
proportionately bigger budgets scaled 
up to Mercury’s sales goals. Although 
Mercury, like most auto makers, is 
hesitant to discuss budgets, best esti- 
mates are that the Ford Division spent 
about $12,600,000 in major media in 
1955, increased that substantially last 
year and will increase it again in 1957. 


Executives at ease 


About 10 years ago, Jacques Zucaire, 
advertising manager of Lionel Corp., 
began collecting a few small paintings 
on his occasional trips to Europe. 
By exchanging and trading paintings 
(backed, of course, by a thorough 
knowledge of art and art trends), Zu- 
caire gradually increased the value of 
his collection until today it includes 
paintings by such masters as Renoir, 
Millet, Lautrec and Utrillo. 

Zucaire (shown here in front of a 
magnificent Buffet that hangs in his 
office) still makes a visit to Europe 
now and then, usually brings back a 
painting or two by some promising un- 
known who, Zucaire hopes, will some- 
day be “recognized” by the art world. 
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Lionel’s Jacques Zucaire 


Says admanager Fisher: “Our introduc- 
tion advertising for the 1957 line was 
the heaviest and most concentrated in 
Mercury history in all basic media.” 
The theme this year for Mercury is 
“dream car design—straight out of to- 
morrow, although last year’s theme— 
“The Big M”’—is still being retained 
but with less emphasis. 

Coats and his staff have something 
new to sell this year. For the first 
time, the Mercury did not use the 
basic Ford body, but has what the in- 
dustry calls a “B” shell, with its own 
styling and dimensions. Mercury this 
year is one of the few lines that re- 
sisted the giant tail fins so prevalent 
in the industry, and features an inter- 
esting new front grille. 

With Mercury’s increased emphasis 
on advertising, Coats will give it a 
major share of his attention. He, along 
with Henry and Fisher, work closely 
with Mercury’s agency, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, to insure that Mercury’s adver- 
tising program fits in properly with the 
division’s over-all marketing objectives. 

Coats joined Ford Motor Co. in 1938 
as a zone manager after five years as 
a Ford dealer. Until his new appoint- 
ment (he succeeded Joseph E. Bayne, 
former Mercury general sales manager, 
who was appointed to Ford’s Dealer 
Policy Board), Coats was assistant gen- 
eral sales manager in charge of field 
activities. When he isn’t selling cars, 
which seems to be Coats’ main avoca- 
tion as well as vocation, he’s either 
hunting, fishing, or spending time with 
his wife and daughter at their’ Dear- 
born (Mich.) home. 
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Double Bubble: toil, not 
trouble for Fleer’s Mustin 


Today, when even penny postcards 
cost 2 cents, a Il-cent product is 
a marketing rarity. One man with the 
job of marketing a l-cent item is 
Gilbert H. Mustin, Jr., newly promoted 
marketing vice-president of Frank H. 
Fleer Corp. (Philadelphia). His job: 
coordinating advertising, market re- 
search, distribution and promotion for 
the world’s largest bubble gum manu- 
facturer. 

For the past seven years, Mustin 
has been distribution director for Fleer’s 
Double Bubble gum. And distribution, 
he admits, is Fleer’s major problem, 
mainly because of the decline of the 
enny candy store. “They are our 
viggest sales outlet,” he explains, “but 
here are fewer of them every year. 
Today the supermarkets are taking 
ver.” To meet supermarket needs, 
‘leer started multi-packaging bubble 
uum in 1950, providing five-piece 
acks for checkout counters and 20- 
iece packs for supermarket shelves. 
\t present, multi-packs account for 20% 
f Fleer’s total sales. 

Fleer’s is the only nationally adver- 
sed bubble gum; the company uses 
lass circulation magazines and js cur- 
ently dabbling in local spot TV. But 
1e problem of appealing to the dif- 
rent age groups among the 30,000,000 
uildren who chew bubble gum leads 
lustin to put the bulk of Fleer’s 
mited ad budget into trade promotion: 
anners, displays, seasonal over-wraps, 
c. What’s more, Mustin discovered 
at other brands of bubble gum, not 
itionally advertised, were getting more 
splay space on retailers’ shelves be- 
use other makers were offering pre- 
iums to candy store operators. Though 
: dislikes the practice, Mustin felt 
had to follow suit. 

Mustin is currently introducing a 
cond bubble gum flavor:  fruit- 
vored Double Bubble is now being 
sted in 16 markets via radio & TV 
ats on children’s programs. Another 
ase of his job involves distribution; 
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Fleer’s Gilbert H. Mustin, Jr. 
Supermarkets are taking over 


in addition to supplying Fleer’s 26 dis- 
tributors and 10,000 retailers, the com- 
pany also finds about 10% of its sales 
coming from foreign countries where 
children ask for blaasgum, chicle 
bomba, goma balao or bubbelgummi. 

Slim, studious-looking, 35-year-old 
Mustin is a grandson of the firm’s 
founder, Frank H. Fleer, who started 
his business around 1900, began in 
1928 marketing the first national brand 
of bubble gum. Mustin, a former turbo 
supercharger engineer and later an 
engineering professor at Swarthmore, 
started with Fleer as a salesman. He, 
his wife and four children still live 
in Swarthmore (Pa.) where the four 
children, all faithful bubble gum chew- 
ers, “catch the devil if they don’t dis- 
pose of it properly wrapped in paper.” 

Although Mustin admits that distribu- 
tion is a major headache, he still fore- 
sees expansion of the bubble gum mar- 
ket in the years ahead, for two rea- 
sons: 1) the introduction of multi- 
flavored bubble gum, and 2) 4,000,000 
new babies born each year. 


A beautiful young girl in a fairyland setting 
is the background for the story of new Pink 
Camay . . . the soap of fabulous fragrance! 
It’s an appeal that goes directly to the 
feminine heart! An unusual photographic 
sequence utilizes the shimmering reflections 
in a forest pool to demonstrate Camay’s 
soothing, softening effect on lovely hands. 
The fragrance of Pink Camay and the fact 
that it’s made with cold cream are linked 
with the brand name for high memory recall. 
This series of spots holds attention—and sells 
Camay in both English and French versions. 
Produced by SARRA for THE PROCTER & 
GAMBLE CO. OF CANADA, LTD., through 
THE F. H. HAYHURST CO., LIMITED. 


SPECIALISTS 


Whats this ebout 
one lawn seed leading 
its chief competitors 
neatly 3 to | in 
Minnesota ? 


all about it in 
Minnesota 
Homemaker 
Survey No. 5!* 


*available on request from the 


Minneapolis 
Star andTribune 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


495,000 pai. 
625,000 sunvay 


in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, western Wisconsin 


yFREE SAMPLE. 


An issue of the monthly Clipper is yours to 
use withoui cost. You can create sparkling 
layouts for printed matter with scissors and 
paste pot. No obligation. Address... 


, MULTI-AD SERVICES, INC. 


Box E-806, Peoria, Illinois 


SARA 8. 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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Stokely-Van Camp 
Names Krimendahl 
Vice Chairman 


Herbert F. Krimendahl has_ been 
elected Vice Chairman of the Board of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. He continues 
as President. The 
company, pro mi- 
nent in the canned 
and frozen foods 
field, has plants in 
19 states. Stokely- 
Van Camp is a 
“hig customer” of 
| many suppliers for 
containers, process- 
Sing machinery, 
| freight and many 
‘other products and 
> services. 

Mr. Krimendahl, 
a Wall Street Jour- 
nal reader, needs to 


make decisions on 
thorough, timely, 


basis of 


the 
accurate business information. So, in 
common with men everywhere who get 
ahead, Mr. Krimendahl uses the only 
national business daily as a valuable 
tool. The Journal has 438,160 sub- 
seribers (and nearly twice that many 
total readers). Here’s an advertising 
medium that really spells business! 


Advertisement 


Handle Your Publicity — 
Easily, Efficiently 
and Get Better 
Placement! 


EDITOR 
CODED 


SAcon's 
ici 
CHECKER 


62" x 92" 
272 pages 


OVER 2000 LISTING CHANGES 


Bacon’s NEW 1957 Checker! Most com- 
plete listings available for releasing pub- 
licity. 3356 business, farm and consumer 
magazines listed in 99 market groups. Over 
2000 listings have been changed for 1957. 


Bacon’s editor-coded system shows 
exactly what material each publication 
uses. Pin-points publicity —saves on prep- 
aration, photos and mailing. Sturdy fabri- 
coid, spiral bound book. 614" x 91%" size, 
272 pages. Write for your copy today. 

oe ee eee es ee es es 


f= PRICE $15.00 Sent on Approval ff 
| Name E 
| Company i 
| Address | 
| City ____ State A 


Bill: OO Me 


UO) My Company 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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LETTERS 


PR or PA? 


Sirs: 

This is in reference to the letter by John 
Sasso in the letters column of your No- 
vember 23 issue. 

Apparently we are dealing with a matter 
of semantics. What Mr. Sasso refers to 
as our “press agent” activity on behalf of 
Maytag we would call “creative publicity.” 
In the Maytag questionnaire, we used 
the term “press agentry” in a derogatory 
sense, applying to the practice of saying 
and claiming things that don’t exist or 
aren't true; making things out of thin air; 
or doing things that are definitely un- 
dignified and unprofessional. Certainly, 
no one who calls himself a public relations 
man can be above creating activities of a 
very legitimate nature that will attract 
the desired attention to his client. I be- 
lieve this is an apt description of what 
we have been doing in the phase of the 
Maytag activity described in the article 
Mr. Sasso refers to. 

Philip Lesly 
The Philip Lesly Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


House agencies 


Sirs: 

While “house agency” commissions ob- 
viously result in a benefit to the parent 
corporation (Tide—November 23), were 
there no media prohibitions against them. 
any company who so desired could set up 
a “house agency” and enjoy these benefits. 
Under those circumstances, it is question- 
able whether any Federal regulations 
would be violated. 


Herbert S. Warmflash 
Advertising Manager 
Stapling Machines Co. 

Rockaway, N.J. 


New, but not ‘‘new”’ 
Sirs: 
Lester Leber’s column of October 26 


was met with more than even the usual 
keen interest as a portion of it was de- 
voted to “Advertising’s most overworked 
word.” After agreeing with your editorial 
opinion, it occurred to me that in our ad- 
vertisement scheduled for the 61 pen on 
October 7, the word “new” is treated 
with unusual restraint. 

The headlines consciously eschew it. 
Only in body copy is it employed. The 
reason, as I gather from our advertising 
director, George Eddy, is that the illustra- 
tion practically defies anyone to overlook 
the fact that this product is different from 
anything that has gone before. 


Richard Holznecht 
The Parker Pen Co. 
Janesville, Wis. 
See cut—Ed. 
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Trademark 


Sirs: 

And ain’t it the truth that “you seldom 
hear about the things you said or spelled 
right, but make one mistake, and brother!” 
There was a minor error in [Lester Leber] 
October 12 column, in which you men- 
tioned “a Kylon mattress ad.” I believe 
you meant Koylon. Kylon is our registered 
trade-mark for our transparent and colored 
plastic pressure-sensitive tape, now being 

introduced to industry. 
Bernard Lundy 
Mystik Adhesive Products 
Chicago 


Columnist Leber knows better, if our 
proofreader doesn’t.—Ed. 


Foreign cars 


Sirs: 
I read and enjoy John Sasso’s column very 
much, and thought you might be inter- 
ested in this story. 

Some time ago, 


Tide ran a feature 


article on the Volkswagen and evidently 
they are selling like hot cakes. However, 
it appears they may not be following up 
their natural advantage. 

A friend of mine in New York bought 


Untike any 


one, likes it very well. He started out on 
a two-week trip, and had some minor 
difficulty in Shenandoah, Pa., which kept 
his car from running. The local repair 
garage man went to his auto parts jobber, 
who in turn telephoned his wholesale 
distributor in Philadelphia, but it tumed 
out to be a special German manufactured 
part and not released outside the Volks- 
Wagen system. 

As an accommodation, the wholesale 
distributor tried the local Volkswagen 
dealers, of whom there are several, and 
they gave him the same story: They 
would not sell him the part, nor would 
they send it direct to Shenandoah, They 
criticized the car owner, who, they said, 
should have gone to an authorized Volks- 
wagen service station. In this case, some 
40 miles from the point of breakdown. 

This information was relayed back to 
the car owner. After several calls to New 
York, the purchase point, a contact was 
made and in three days the part finally 
came through. At last report, my friend 
claimed that his next car would be a 
good old American make, where he can 
get these minor parts even in Dismal 
Seepage, Ohio, and be on his way within 
several hours. 

Paul Small 
Penn Ball Bearing Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Oul, OUI, JACQUES! 
JOHNSTONE & CUSHING 
292 MADISON AVE., 
LE-2-1980 
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This unique one-minute spot for Pet Milk 
was a Medal Award winner at the 24th 
Annual Art Director’s Club of Chicago. The 
subject has universal appeal—a mother and 
her baby. Perfect casting, simplicity of action 
and the musical background of Brahms’ Lul- 
laby create a most effective mood. This 
commercial is another one of the SARRA 
series for Pet used on the George Gobel and 
Red Skelton shows. Produced by SARRA for 
the PET MILK COMPANY through the GARD- 
NER ADVERTISING COMPANY. If you'd like 
to see other recent SARRA commercials, drop 
a line to SARRA and ask for Reel 4. 
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SELLING 


FOOTNOTES 


PR and PRSA 


The ninth annual convention of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America in Milwaukee last fortnight 
was convincing evidence that PR men are finally 
working toward two important goals: unity and pro- 
fessionalism. 


In his report to members, outgoing PRSA President 
Howard W. Chase suggested, among other things, 
1) that PRSA take the leadership in setting up a 
meeting of all PR associations (e.g., Financial PR Assn., 
College PR Assn., etc.) “to reflect the length, breadth 
and importance” of the PR profession; and 2) that 
PRSA discuss with the American Public Relations 
Assn. the possibility of a merger of the two PR groups. 


Next day, incoming PRSA President Dan J. For- 


Advertising: fear & fact 


Of all the addresses delivered before the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation in New York last fortnight, 
the one that impressed us most was made neither by 
an advertising man nor by a researcher—it was made 
by a psychology professor. 


The professor was Dr. John Dollard of Yale Uni- 
versity, and his talk dealt with the fear that some 
people have of advertising and its effect on people. 
These fears, said Dr. Dollard, usually come under 
three headings: 1) the notion that advertising can com- 
pel people to do anything it wants; 2) the theory that 
the study of man’s unconscious needs by motivation 
researchers will put a dangerous tool into the hands 
of the advertisers; and 3) that continued advertising 
suggestion will lead to a stunting and withering of 
the independent personality. 


The first fear—that advertising is automatically 
successful in selling any good, advancing any idea or 
creating acceptance of any person—Dr. Dollard dis- 
misses as a delusion. He cites case studies involving 
Army propaganda programs in which, no matter how 
much information was provided on why men do 
certain things, the outcome was that their basic atti- 
tudes were left relatively unaffected. He adds other 
threads of evidence: the fact that the Communists 
are only temporary successful in “brainwashing” cap- 
tured soldiers; the fact that advertising campaigns 
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restal emphasized that the question PR men shoule 
ask themselves is not “Is PR a profession?” but rather 
“How well shall we live up to our professional oppor 
tunities and responsibilities?” 


This is the first time, to our knowledge, that PRS/ 
has taken such an enlightened approach toward practi 
cal solutions to these two fundamental problems. I 
is also commendable that PRSA, finally realizing it 
members want more from PRSA than they're getting 
is launching a program to find out what its member 
want, and to deliver it. As Chase put it, the emphasi 
of the PRSA national office is being shifted from : 
role as spokesman for PR to a role of service to PRS/ 
members. 


frequently fail; the fact that conflicting ad claims tenc 
to nourish skepticism. All these, Dollard points out 
refute the theory that “advertising can do anything. 


Dr. Dollard gives good reasons for not fearin 
motivational research. He points out that man 
unconscious motives are stark and ugly, and canno 
be used in advertising appeals. He adds that th 
motives often come in conflicting pairs, that you c 
not invoke desire, for example, without invoking dis 
gust. And finally, he notes that people are not im 
mediately prone to carry out the unconscious motive 
which they do have. 


As for advertising leading to a stunting of th 
independent personality, Dr. Dollard points out the 
the majority of people don’t recall printed ads the 
read, and are able to “tune out” television commer 
cials simply by not listening to them. People se 
and hear ads and commercials that they want to se 
and hear, and they reject all others. Says Dollard: 3 
is our pride in a free society that we skip, resist am 
denounce what we do not like.” 


Dollard’s conclusion is the final word to thos 
occasional challengers of advertising: “In a demo 
cratic society with its freedom of thought and speech 
advertising may be at times a blessing and at othe 
a nuisance—but it can never be a menace to the fre 


”? 


man. 
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